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E. A. BURTT 


Intuttion in Eastern 


and Western Philosophy 


Generally speaking, Eastern philosophy re- 
gards intuition as a sound method of gaining knowledge; Western phi- 
losophy does not. There are exceptions to these generalizations in both 
cases—-e.g., Mohism in the East and the mystic philosophies in the West— 
but in both cases these sharply diverge from the more influential philosophies. 
This fact constitutes an interesting problem; it also poses an outstanding 
difficulty in the way of a harmonious interadjustment of Oriental and Occi- 
dental philosophy. And the first task which must be carried out, if any 
reconciliation of East and West may become possible here, is clearly and 
adequately to explain this difference. The purpose of the following para- 
graphs is to contribute toward such an explanation. My hope in particular 
is to show that the difference rests in the main on divergent but compatible 
presuppositions. 

It is important at the start to avoid confusion as to what in this context 
is meant by our key term. “Intuition” is a very ambiguous word, covering 
various processes which are supposed by some thinker or other to yield 
knowledge. Perhaps the only characteristics possessed in common by those 
of its meanings which would be taken seriously today are: first, that the 
method is analogous in its directness and immediacy to sense perception; 
but, second, that it is nonetheless different from sense perception. Now, 
most of the processes which exhibit these two characteristics are not relevant 
to our theme. Mere hunches or snap judgments about this or that matter 
are no more respectable in Eastern than in Western philosophy, and, 
although many Indian thinkers accept some forms of extrasensory perception 
as trustworthy, their disclosures are not regarded as of crucial philosophical 
significance. We are concerned with intuition, not as a supernatural phe- 
nomenon giving information on particular matters which might be learned 
about in other ways, but as a mode of apprehension which supervenes on 
the ordinary methods of knowledge and is supposed to reveal truths which 
could not be disclosed by any other means, truths peculiarly important for 
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human well-being and for philosophic understanding. This is the significant 
meaning of intuition for the present discussion. 

At the moment I shall not attempt any more precise definition of this 
key word. These preliminary remarks are offered largely because of the hope 
that they will forestall a possible tendency on the part of the Western reader 
to suppose that any thinker who trusts intuition must for that reason lack 
an appropriate sense of intellectual responsibility. To succumb to such a 
tendency would, I am sure, be a mistake. 

Let us elaborate briefly on this vital point. It is true alike of China, India, 
and the West that philosophic thinkers began their work with no better 
instruments than crude methods and rough concepts arising out of common- 
sense ways of articulating problems and seeking their solutions. They 
gradually found that these inadequate tools had to be refined and corrected 
so that they would guide thinking more efficiently toward the realization 
of its chosen ends, especially those ends which were of widely accepted 
social value. It was in this refinement and revision that their sense of in- 
tellectual responsibility was chiefly expressed, and in all cases it involved 
a realistic recognition of the difference between truly dependable procedures 
and those which tradition or wishful thinking might suggest. But the par- 
ticular results achieved through the exercise of this sense of responsibility 
inevitably reflect, in various ways, the fundamental problems to which 
philosophic reflection is seeking a solution, and, since these problems have 
been somewhat different in each of the three parts of the world mentioned, 
the concepts and methods elaborated by philosophers are somewhat different 
also. My suggestion will be that it is in virtue of these differences of basic 
problems that one is to understand the variant attitudes toward intuition as 
a method that we are seeking to explain. In the East, intuition is believed 
to be a valid method, because, in it, sound procedures of philosophic under- 
standing culminate; hence, through it an essential philosophic responsibility 
is expressed. In the West, intuition is generally regarded as an invalid 
method, because it appears incapable of being checked in any of the ways 
required by the developed Western sense of intellectual responsibility. 


II 


Prior to the emergence of careful philosophizing, serious reflection, both 
in the West and in the East, often followed a method which we may roughly 
describe as a combination of illustrative induction and intuitive insight. Take 
the reasoning frequently employed in the Tao Té Ching, for example. The 
author asks us to consider obvious facts about the familiar substance water; 
it is quite content to settle in the lowly hollows which other objects disdain 
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as beneath them, yet it is the source of life and nourishment to all growing 
things. From these facts the reader is expected to arrive at the general moral 
insight that true greatness rests in the humble willingness to serve rather 
than in the competitive struggle to outdo others, into which so much of the 
world has unhappily fallen. Or, take the reasoning engaged in by the 
Hebrew prophets. Look at the ominous threat posed by the increasing in- 
roads of surrounding military powers, they tell their hearers. The intuitive 
lesson to draw from these facts, they are sure, is not the lesson that might 
easily be drawn—Jehovah is not weak nor is their country to be magically 
protected from harm—but rather that Jehovah’s chosen people have failed 
to understand and obey the moral requirements of the divine law, and unless 
they repent and reform, catastrophic punishment is on the way. Other ex- 
amples of this method, similar in these essential respects, could be readily 
adduced from early reflection elsewhere. 

Now, when systematic philosophizing developed out of this crude proce- 
dure, what happened in the East, generally speaking, is that this combina- 
tion of illustrative induction and intuition was refined and rendered more 
dependable, but not abandoned. It was felt to express what Eastern philoso- 
phers continued to wish to express, and their main methodological problem 
was not how to replace it by something different but how to render it 
capable of fulfilling its function more adequately. Evidence for this conclu- 
sion will shortly be presented. But in the West something different hap- 
pened, which was determined first by the distinctive genius of the Greek mind 
and later by the dominant interests of modern Europe. 


Ill 


The Greek philosophers, most notably Plato, shared the moral concerns 
of such ancient thinkers as have been mentioned and were eager to gain 
the moral insight needed to satisfy them. But their thinking, both in this 
and in other respects, was vitally influenced by an unusually detached in- 
tellectual curiosity which was characteristic of their culture, and which the 
discovery and development of mathematics satisfied in a unique way. By a 
“detached intellectual curiosity” I mean a reflective motivation which seeks 
to lay bare the general conditions that any exact and responsible thinking 
must obey, whatever the subject-matter or particular problems it may be 
dealing with. To such a curiosity, as one can readily appreciate, the mathe- 
matical form of thinking carries a distinctive appeal and reveals many obvious 
advantages. Here is a way of moving from premises to conclusions that 
possesses a compelling rigor quite lacking in the loose-jointed analogical 
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induction just illustrated. To be sure, the simple form of syllogism dis- 
covered and analyzed by Aristotle is another example of the kind of structure 
which such a curiosity seeks. But mathematics has all the virtues of the 
syllogism, and adds those of quantitative precision and system to them. 
Moreover, it seemed self-evident to the Greek mind that the premises of 
the mathematical sciences were true of the world of nature which we are 
trying to understand. Here, then, intellectual pioneers had uncovered a 
method of correcting the wishful thinking in which men so easily indulge, 
establishing an objective standard of validity and truth. Here was a gen- 
eralized way of making human reasoning responsible—responsible to the 
basic structure of the world, and responsible to the conditions which any 
inference must respect if it is to be valid. Intuition, as previously trusted, 
seemed to lack these advantages, and by contrast it appeared unable to fulfill 
the responsibility which serious reflection is obligated to fulfill. The only 
intuitions which now, in the presence of mathematics, could preserve their 
respectability were the axioms from which mathematical thinking draws its 
conclusions, and much of the effort of Greek philosophy was devoted to 
discovering first principles that could fill the same role as these axioms in 
moral and metaphysical inquiries. These alone could be regarded, henceforth, 
as the objects of a rational intuition; these alone were the starting point of 
responsible thinking. 

With the emergence of modern science, and the philosophical clarification 
of its method, Western thought took another turn, with equally important 
consequences for its idea of intellectual responsibility. Modern science 
expresses, on the one hand, a more mature and realistic curiosity about the 
world of physical nature than earlier thought had, with its reassuring put- 
posive hierarchy in which all natural events were supposed to have their 
place. But, on the other hand, it reveals an eager zest to explain everything 
that happens in that world in a particular way. Its ideal of explanation is 
to relate every process to its causal context in such a fashion that the scientist 
can predict as accurately as possible what is going to happen next, and can 
thus put himself in position to control it as far as he may through con- 
trolling its causes. The object of his investigations is, accordingly, a law 
describing the necessary and sufficient conditions under which any natural 
event that he is studying occurs, or, failing that, a probability statement 
indicating the frequency with which it may reasonably be expected. Now, 
modern Western thinking has been profoundly influenced by these changes, 
in the whole range of its ways of dealing with “matters of fact.” Its ideal of 
sound empirical method has, indeed, been almost completely determined by 
them and especially by the requirement of careful confirmation, through 
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observation, of any statement claiming to apply to a factual event. But this 
ideal involves a new scrupulousness in avoiding hasty generalization and 
various kinds of wishful thinking such as are especially evident in primitive 
superstitions. Man has been anxious, since time immemorial, to foretell the 
future and to bend it to his needs, but usually his impatience has led him 
to hope for success in this enterprise by an easier route than that exemplified 
in the slow and laborious techniques of science. By hunches, by omens, and 
by crystal-gazing he has tried to accomplish what a less impetuous and more 
realistic reflection knows can be really accomplished only by the patient 
verification of empirical laws. 

So, modern Western philosophy, surveying this scene, has naturally re- 
interpreted its notion of intellectual obligation in the light of this historical 
situation. No change has been required in its conception of responsible 
reasoning when the subject-matter is a mathematical or logical relation. 
Here, the important thing is to respect the conditions of rigorous deductive 
inference which the Greek thinkers had apprehended as necessary, and to 
avoid accepting any insights that would illegitimately evade those conditions. 
In every piece of thinking that depends upon factual materials, however, 
it is more and more taken for granted that one accepts the responsibility 
of following the methods of sound inductive generalization and avoiding 
premature claims to truth which it would be impossible to justify by those 
methods. And since people often mean by intuition assertions carrying 
claims of this sort-—bits of wishful anticipation or unscrupulous generaliza- 
tion—modern philosophy has found here an even more cogent reason for 
distrusting any method calling itself intuitive or appearing analogous to 
intuition in this crucial respect. It naturally fears that any such method must 
be a covert way of encouraging these forms of irresponsibility. 

Now, it is this situation that still determines the characteristic Western 
attitude toward intuition. The educated Western mind has come to trust 
the rules of logical and empirical reasoning—the former when dealing with 
formal relations and the latter when seeking to explain given facts—and 
it is suspicious of any direct or intuitive route to truth. This attitude is, 
indeed, even more clearly revealed in the typical approach of Western 
philosophy to problems of value. In this field, nothing comparable to the 
successful deductive and inductive methods has as yet been developed—no 
rational technique accepted by all competent inquirers—but nonetheless any 
claim to valid intuition of what is good for men is met by just as serious 
distrust as a comparable claim in the logical or factual field. This, so Western 
thinkers are convinced, is the way of irresponsible fanaticism in dealing 
with problems of value; a Hitler can practice it as well as a Gandhi. Even 
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though we have not yet discovered any universal standard of value, a con- 
scientious thinker will respect the need for it. Any attempt to violate this 
need by claiming direct access to truth is to confuse a merely subjective 
preference for an objective ideal, and such confusion must always be avoided. 

So, if we ask the philosophers of the Occident under what conditions an 
assertion can be self-vouching or intuitively warrantable, the answer charac- 
teristically given is that there are no such conditions except in the case of 
logical tautologies. These carry their own justification, but the truth of every 
other proposition depends upon some external relationship which intuition 
is powerless to apprehend. 


IV 


Eastern thought, especially in India, has pursued a route quite different 
from this. Even when it has dealt with problems which, abstracted from 
their context, seem similar to the major problems of Western philosophy, 
it has dealt with them in its own setting. This setting has vitally affected 
their meaning and the methodology felt to be appropriate in handling them. 
The general result, as intimated above, has been that the early method of 
illustrative induction and intuition has not been abandoned, as it has been 
in the West, but, rather, has been retained and progressively revised so that 
it can fill its role more efficiently. The developed Eastern sense of intellectual 
responsibility is revealed in this quite different situation—it is responsibility 
to avoid the particular kind of wishful thinking and self-deception that 
threatens its performance of this role. The threat is just as real and serious 
here as it is in the West, perhaps even more so, but it is of another order. 

For serious Eastern, as well as Western, thinkers, whenever the question 
is one of testing the validity of a logical inference or the truth of an empirical 
statement, it is taken for granted that the accepted techniques should be 
applied and that no intuition claiming the right to dispense with them 
deserves credence. Eastern philosophers are just as eager as Western logicians 
to maintain objective standards here. But their primary concern, with these 
matters as with others, is different from that of the West.- In the case of 
logical rigor they are not interested in playing with the construction of 
formal systems; likewise, their main concern in the case of observable facts 
is not to exploit them for engineering ends, nor even to concentrate on 
their external relations. The primary orientation of their philosophy is in 
the direction of man’s attainment of happy self-realization; logical and 
empirical truths are of significance because respect for them is a necessary 
part of the self-knowledge whose progressive achievement makes possible 
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this realization. If one accepts a fallacious inference in place of a valid one, 
he is not merely failing to conform to the relevant logical rules; more 
important than this, he is deceiving himself, and self-deception is inconsistent 
with true self-knowledge. If one accepts an erroneous description or explana- 
tion of some observable event, he is likewise not merely failing to adjust 
his thought to the verifiable fact but is also fooling himself, and this 
is inconsistent with honest self-understanding. But the degree of self- 
understanding reflected in the avoidance of error in these two ways is very 
meager. Full self-knowledge involves an awareness of all the turbulent 
desires and passions stirring the soul, which are the source of inner conflict 
and which block the path toward the achievement of an integrated per- 
sonality. Moreover, this is a practical and not just a theoretical awareness; 
it is such an understanding of these passions as illumines the way to release 
from them and the realization of the spiritual perfection that lies potentially 
within us. To achieve this apprehension is a long and arduous process; it 
is a matter of persistent moral self-discipline as much as a matter of increasing 
intellectual insight. In this context, understanding and knowledge are no 
mere affairs of reason and logic as they are for the West—they involve 
much more than the gaining of information about formal structures or 
matters of fact. They are the intellectual aspect of an inclusive process of 
growth toward the maturing of one’s whole personality, in which respect for 
logic and for fact in the Western sense plays a significant but fractional part. 

What makes it difficult for Occidental philosophers to appreciate these 
vital considerations and to place themselves in the characteristic perspective 
of Eastern thought is, first, the continued childlike preoccupation of the 
Western mind with the problem of understanding and mastering external 
things, so that its categories and presuppositions everywhere reflect this pre- 
occupation. Second, there is the deep and unfortunate gulf that separates 
Western philosophy from those phases of Western life which come nearest 
to giving some clue to what Eastern thinkers are driving at, so that the 
experiences that could be very helpful are not philosophically respectable. 
The experiences that I have in mind are those which the more profound 
religious thinkers of all ages are familiar with, and which in Occidental 
thought have been analyzed in terms of such philosophically disreputable 
concepts as “sin,” “repentance,” “forgiveness,” “salvation.” The simplest 
analogous situation with which philosophers, like other people, are familiar 
is the transition from disturbing emotional tumult to (at least temporary) 
inward peace and happiness; let the reader ask himself, while our analysis 
proceeds, whether such an experience can be known in any other way than 
by direct intuition. Psychiatry, to be sure, is now providing a different set 
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of categories for the understanding of these things which may become more 
acceptable to philosophers and make it possible to bridge this chasm. 

For this whole way of thinking—so axiomatic for the East and so puz- 
zling to the West—the most important matter for man to be concerned 
about is not the attainment of logical precision in his use of language or 
power of accurate prediction of external events, valuable though these 
accomplishments are. The most important thing is to realize the conditions 
of dependable happiness, by penitent self-understanding and by such a 
radical transformation of the self as overcomes paralyzing inner conflicts 
and the equally disturbing hostilities berween the self and others—the kind 
of experience referred to in religious terminology as “conversion.” From 
this point of view the significant use of intellect and its tools lies, of course, 
in the role it is equipped to play in this process of self-transformation. And 
this role is a strictly limited one. One of the reasons for the limitation is 
that the intellect is, in this business, a treacherous guide—it is always ready 
to use its rationalizing power to block the process and maintain, if it can, 
the status quo. Another reason is that the process involves the unification 
of everything in one’s personality, and not just the cognitive mind, in the 
discharge of the latter’s epistemological responsibilities. Especially is the 
place of logic and of empirical verification severely limited. The rules 
embodied in them provide sound negative criteria: no proposition can be 
accepted which in terms of its own chosen meaning is self-contradictory, 
or which in terms of its own intended experience is unverifiable. But the 
chosen meaning and the intended experience may so far transcend what 
thinkers who have not gone through this strenuous self-searching are 
familiar with that what they have in mind by these logical principles may 
easily seem to be flouted. 

The crucial experience toward which the whole process aims, and which 
tests the meaning and validity of all ideas that have guided the way toward 
it, is the realization of such inward transformation as brings release from 
conflict and a joyous sense of essential harmony with one’s fellow creatures 
and with the universe at large. In Western theology it has generally been 
described as the experience of divine forgiveness; but psychologically it is 
identical with what is described in Eastern thought as entrance into Nirvana, 
or the realization of oneness with Brahman, or gaining accord with the 
Tao. Now, the vital point which remains to be clearly appreciated is that 
whether such an experience has come or has not yet come is something 
which is known, and can be known, only by intuition. If it has come, one 
is directly aware of that fact; if it has not come, one is directly aware of 
the tension which its coming would end. The difference between these two 
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states is incapable of being demonstrated by logic; it is also incapable of 
being confirmed by sense data such as could be pointed out for another 
person’s observation. To be sure, if the other person has himself undergone 
this experience, he will know what the individual describing it is trying to 
say and will be able to tell with some confidence whether the latter is fool- 
ing himself or not. But this is because he has had a similar intuitive 
realization of his own. No one who has not had the experience would be 
in a position to judge, by any deductive or inductive criteria available to 
him; and no one to whom the categories of this way of thinking have not 
become significant would be likely to see in the description of it anything 
other than paradoxical irrationality. 


Vv 


If my main point here is well apprehended, it will become understandable 
that, while for the main trends of Western philosophy there are no condi- 
tions under which a proposition is intuitively self-vouching, for Eastern 
thought there is a condition under which a true understanding is self- 
vouching. Indeed, in the situation which has just been described, it would 
be absurd to ask for any external check on the truth of the realization. The 
self has become what it has become; a coherent unification of what had 
before been divisive and conflicting has taken place, and the self knows that 
it has taken place. The knowing is an essential part of the process. When, 
therefore, the intent of a statement is to express such a completed self- 
realization, the truth of that statement is known intuitively; it can be known 
in no other way. The knower may fool himself as to how much has been 
realized, and questions can always be raised as to the adequacy of the 
categories in which the realization has been described. The Eastern sense of 
intellectual responsibility is revealed in its systematic endeavor to guard 
against self-deception and inadequacy at these points—as well as to provide 
the most dependable rules of guidance for those who are prepared to seek 
this goal. And it feels such a responsibility just as keenly as the conscientious 
Western philosopher feels the responsibility to do what he can to guard 
against the precipitate and wishful thinking that leads to the deductive or 
inductive fallacies with which he is familiar. 

So, there need be no disturbing contradiction in the fact that intuition, 
in one meaning of the word, is generally rejected by the West as an invalid 
way of knowledge; while, in another meaning, it is accepted by the most 
influential Eastern philosophies as the only valid method by which a 
supremely important kind of knowledge can be achieved. 








RICHARD A. GARD 


Ideological Problems 
in Southeast Asia™ 


Political, economic, and social forces are en- 
gendering the rise of Southeast Asia in the coming world. They are manifest 
in diplomatic relations, governmental policies and programs, and in public 
opinion. Such forces are formed not only by military and commercial aims 
but also by national and ethnic ways of life. Proposals for the future of 
Southeast Asia, whether made by governments or private industry, must 
consider traditional cultural bases, requisite cultural implementation, and 
eventual cultural evaluation. The peoples of this area already have convic- 
tions derived from experience, and may be expected to progress as they reflect 
and act upon their experience. What, then, are some of the exigent ideo- 
logical issues and problems prevailing in Southeast Asia which may affect 
its future? Preliminary investigation of this inquiry seems to lead one to 
more questions than answers. 

First of all, how adequate and reliable is our present knowledge of the 
cultures of Burma, Thailand, Indo-China, the Philippines, Malaya, and Indo- 
nesia?’ Expressions of their social attitudes, written before the advent of 
Western colonialism and the subsequent rise of national independence, may 
or may not be pertinent to contemporary issues in Southeast Asia as a whole. 
Has native scholarship sufficiently studied, digested, and utilized these tradi- 
tional political and religious writings? Is Western scholarship linguistically 
competent and psychologically ready to interpret them properly? Certain 
ideological views are now being evolved and stated by Southeast Asians and 
other Asians and Westerners. But just how formative will these views be 
in the future development of Southeast Asia in relation to other areas and 
peoples? 


* To be included in Southeast Asia in the Coming World, edited by Philip W. Thayer, to 
be published by the Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, in March, 1953. Permission is 
gratefully acknowledged by PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST. 

*Consult John F. Embree and Lillian O. Dotson, compilers, Bibliography of the Peoples and 
Cultures of Maimland Southeast Asia (Yale University Southeast Asia Studies) (New Haven: 
Chinese Printing Office, Hall of Graduate Studies, Yale University, 1950). See also Raymond 
Kennedy, compiler, Bibliography of Indonesian Peoples and Cultures, Cornelius Osgood and 
a Rouse, eds. (Yale Anthropological Studies, Vol. 4) (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1946). 
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Ideas, when successfully expressed in action, become beliefs and live 
as customs. Anthropologists, sociologists, and psychologists are now busily 
engaged in observing and interpreting Southeast Asian mores. To what 
extent might their reports be vitiated by non-Asian frames of reference and 
standards of evaluation? Can the ideologies of some 163 million people of 
this area be comprehended primarily through empirical study techniques? 
Who among the Burmese, Thai, Indo-Chinese, Filipino, Malay, and Indo- 
nesian groups can be rightly regarded as authoritative and articulate spokes- 
men? To Western students, the question of what we know about ideologies 
in Southeast Asia involves the problem of how we acquire that knowledge 
and arrive at a common understanding of life ideals, beliefs, and values. 
Here, it would seem that government, business, and educational interests are 
all vitally concerned and that the services of the philosopher are needed. 

In our so-called objective study of ideological problems, the subjective 
factor should never be overlooked: By whom are such problems perceived 
and stated, to whom do they have meaning, and for whom are they solved? 
How do ideologies differ according to nation, race, religion, social group, 
and vocation? What is the relationship between traditional Southeast Asian 
systems of thought and superimposed Western systems of thought? Does an 
Asian question require an Asian answer? Would an Asian answer satisfy 
a Western question? In short, with whose ideology in Southeast Asia are we 
mainly concerned? 

Ideology may be variously defined as (1) the study of the relation of 
ideas to language, (2) the manner or content of thinking which is charac- 
teristic of an individual or a group, (3) a subjective interpretation of 
observed social phenomena, (4) a systematic scheme of ideas about life. A 
survey of ideological issues and problems in Southeast Asia today would 
disclose at least four important types: philosophical-religious, political, eco- 
nomic, and legal. 


PHILOSOPHICAL-RELIGIOUS 
IDEOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


Philosophy is the systematic investigation of the facts and principles of 
reality and of human nature and conduct, comprising epistemology or the 
theory of knowledge, logic, metaphysics, ethics, and aesthetics. Religion may 
be defined as an organized body of beliefs and practices concerning human 
relationships with suprahuman ideals or powers. But this conception does not 
well apply to Buddhism, the principal religion of Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, 
and parts of Indo-China. 
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With respect to Southeast Asia, therefore, it seems more appropriate to 
consider religion as the popular manifestation of philosophic ideas and 
ideals rather than as an institution in itself, distinct from philosophy, as gen- 
erally viewed by the modern Western world. Certainly, Southeast Asian 
epistemological, metaphysical, and ethical principles have been traditionally 
expressed in so-called religious writings. Man’s attitude toward his natural 
and social environment is the philosophical-religious beginning of his civiliza- 
tion. Man’s aesthetic expression in the arts and ceremony is the philosophical- 
religious culmination of his culture. 

Accordingly, ideologies in Southeast Asia which may be termed 
philosophical-religious are those sets of interpretations and beliefs, philo- 
sophic in nature and religious in application, which are basic to political, 
economic, and legal ideologies. The integration of various traditional and con- 
temporary thought-patterns constitutes the initial problem of philosophical- 
religious ideologies in Southeast Asia today. During periods of instability, 
such as the present, thought-processes are sometimes preserved and enlivened 
through adaptation to current issues and are sometimes lost through that 
adaptation. Thus, the responsibility of the contemporary philosopher for the 
welfare of the Southeast Asian peoples has never been greater; the corre- 
sponding challenge to the man of religion is truly historic. Communist 
utilization of Buddhist personnel in the Arakan Province of Burma,’ inter- 
ference with Buddhist institutions in Ceylon* and Thailand,‘ exploitation of 
religious assets in Indo-China, and attempted penetration of Islamic practices 
in Indonesia further complicate this philosophical-religious ideological task 
in Southeast Asia. 

Generally speaking, civilizations in Southeast Asia have been founded 
upon a profound appreciation of Nature and a consequent harmonious rela- 
tionship between man and Nature. Accordingly, their attendant cultures 
are not restricted solely to the field of art but also concern the growth of 
man in his intrinsic relation to Nature. “Progress” to these peoples, there- 
fore, means spiritual development and not material achievement and master- 
ful technique, as it is often construed by the Western world. The Southeast 
Asian art of living is man’s realization of his interdependence with Nature, 
so that he may live in peace with his fellow man and with himself. 

In Southeast Asia, the close affinity of the human order with the natural 
order is characteristically expressed in folklore, literature, architecture, polit- 
ical institutions, and everyday life. For example, the topographical position, 





*“Burma Moslems Battle Buddhists; Karachi Scans Situation Closely,” New York Times, 
March 21, 1952, p. 3, col. 6. 

*“Ceylon in Soviet Protest,” sbid., May 30, 1950, p. 7, col. 2. . 

‘Thailand Assails Communists,” sbid., March 12, 1950, p. 41, col. 4. 
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physical layout, and sculptural decoration of the Khmer capital of Angkor 
Thom, completed by the Buddhist king Jayavarman VII in the late twelfth 
century, was a microcosmic replica of an idealized macrocosmic edifice.” In 
Burma, Cambodia, Siam, and Java, former kings and their officialdom 
had cosmic roles which were prescribed by Brahmanical and Buddhist beliefs 
and symbolized by court ritual and coronation ceremonies.* 

It cannot be denied that natural resources have been developed and 
utilized for the construction of palaces, the enrichment of imperial treasuries, 
and the promotion of foreign trade rather than for the economic well-being 
of Southeast Asian peoples. But a large-scale, planned exploitation of natural 
resources seems to be primarily a Western practice, based upon a masterful 
attitude toward Nature and a consequent separation of man from Nature— 
in philosophical and religious contradistinction to the Southeast Asian tradi- 
tional attitude and custom. Hence, the impact of the Western type or method 
of commercialism upon the life of Southeast Asia is engendering profound 
changes in its political, social, and cultural thinking. 

Once the human order is divorced from the natural order, then politics 
loses its religious expression and religion loses its political efficacy; living 
standards are evaluated primarily in economic terms; and the cultural arts 
face the choice of either enhancing or criticizing social ideals. Communism, 
if established, with its basic doctrine of dialectical materialism, would climax 
this Westernized bifurcation of man and his natural environment and would 
thus repudiate the Southeast Asian correlation of the physical and human 
orders as an integrated way of life. In this part of the world, Nature has 
been exceptionally kind and beneficent to man; he should not, therefore, 
forsake her, and in consequence forsake his own heritage, by exploiting 
Nature in the proposed interests of Westernized nationalism or of Asian 
communism. 

The content of epistemology, logic, metaphysics, ethics, and aesthetics 
is present wherever people think and act reflectively. In Southeast Asia this 
is evidenced by Hindu, Buddhist, Islamic, and other beliefs and folk customs. 
The comparative lack of formalized treatises on such philosophical subjects 
does not mean that the peoples of this area have not speculated about the 
nature of reality and human relationships. It is axiomatic in politics that 
the formulation and success of governmental policies depend upon their feasi- 





* Lawrence Palmer Briggs, The Ancient Khmer Empire (Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Vol. 41, Part 1) (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1951). 

* Robert Heine-Geldern, “Conception of State and Kingship in Southeast Asia,’ The Far 
Eastern Quarterly Il, No. 1 (November, 1942), 15-30. Horace Geoffrey Quaritch Wales, 
Siamese State Ceremonies: Their History and Function (London: Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., 1931). 
Kenneth Elmer Wells, Thai Buddbism, Its Rites and Activities (Bangkok: The Bangkok Times 
Press, Ltd., 1939). 
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bility. Their feasibility involves their plausibility to those persons carrying 
out the policies and being subject to them. Such plausibility, in turn, is 
contingent upon what is known about a situation, how that knowledge has 
been obtained, and whether it is reliable. Reliability of information means 
consistency with human reason and past knowledge. In short, the experience 
of a people conditions, implements, and judges political, economic, and social 
proposals. Such experience involves human relationships which have been 
standardized by accepted ethical values. All this culminates in the art of 
living which finds its cultural expression in the arts and its philosophical 
idealization in religion. 

It would be difficult here to summarize the varying conceptions of reality, 
methods of reasoning, and ethical standards which have been proposed and 
believed by the followers of Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, and other religious 
systems in Southeast Asia for many centuries. Such a survey must be made, 
however, before we can properly ascertain and measure the impact of 
Western ideas upon the thought-processes of Southeast Asian peoples. The 
researches and observations of the epistemologist, logician, metaphysician, 
ethicist, and aesthetician should be correlated with those of the cultural 
historian and psychologist. 

At the present time, the most important philosophical-religious ideological 
issues in Southeast Asia can best be stated in their relation to the influx of 
communist doctrines. The Marxist tenet of materialism, which holds that 
all human events are exclusively determined by measurable material forces, 
is in direct contradiction to the reasoned and experiential teachings concern- 
ing the nature of reality and of man and their interdependent relationship, 
as found in Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, and animism in Southeast Asia. 
The Marxist tenet of the dialectic asserts that these material forces work 
themselves out in human history by a dialectical process in which the con- 
flict of opposites is inherent in Nature and society and is ever resolved into 
a new and “higher” condition. This metaphysical dialectic cannot be com- 
pared with the Buddhist epistemological dialectic, and the presumption of 
inherent opposites arbitrarily dichotomizes the unity of reality and of life 
as experienced by the Southeast Asian peoples. The Marxist materialistic 
interpretation of history contends that the basic conflicts of the dialectical 
process in human society operate in terms of the changing forces of produc- 
tion (tools, machines) which place men in certain relations with other 
men (production-relations) ; these production-relations (the substructure of 
society) determine the social, political, and intellectual processes of life (the 
superstructure of society). This evaluation of life in economic terms not only 
misconstrues the complex development of Southeast Asian cultures, it attacks 
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the dignity of thinking man by denying him the capacity to make decisions 
upon philosophical, religious, and aesthetic bases. The Marxist tenet of class 
struggle argues that production-relations result in certain social relations 
between men which form classes, and that the historical dialectic works itself 
out in a series of class struggles. Such an argument can only create social 
tension and dissension and violate the traditional practice in Southeast Asia 
of conciliation between contesting parties outside the law courts. And finally, 
the Marxist theory of the state as a class oppressor, or an organ of class 
coercion by the “ruling elite,” discards the Southeast Asian heritage of 
political and social ideals and customs and discourages present endeavors to 
develop governments truly representative of the people. 

As such, the imposition of communist ideas upon the thought of Southeast 
Asia endangers the intellectual integrity of its 163 million people. Current 
communist criticism and exploitation of religious personnel and property, 
whether Hindu, Buddhist, Islamic, or Christian, well illustrate the urgency 
of meeting this problem. 


POLITICAL IDEOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


Political science is the systematic study of politics or the examination and 
description of the processes whereby political authority is obtained, institu- 
tionalized, and exercised. Political thought, which includes both political 
philosophy and political theory, formulates, «»"pounds, and evaluates various 
conceptions of, and attitudes toward, politicai authority as to its origin, 
development, nature, objective, exercise or administration, and change. 
Political ideologies in Southeast Asia, therefore, are sets of interpretations 
and beliefs about political authority. 

After several centuries of Western colonial subjugation, the peoples of 
Southeast Asia, with the exception of the Malays and the Indo-Chinese, are 
now institutionalizing and exercising autonomous political authority. But 
their constitutions are chiefly written adaptations of European and American 
models; their legislative machinery usually functions according to Western 
practices; and their nationalism, now in the formative state, is notably in- 
spired by Western examples as well as by native reaction to Western rule." 
Hence, what elements, traditionally based or currently innovated, may be 
considered indigenous to contemporary Southeast Asian political beliefs and 
institutions? Are the existing governments of Burma, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, and Indonesia but mirrors of Western political forms? 

* Rupert Emerson, Lennox A. Mills, and Virginia Thompson, Government and Nationalism 


in Southeast Asia (1.P.R. Inquiry Series) (New York: International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1942). 
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The ideological aspect of this question lies in the nature of cultural 
borrowing. Governmental institutions are usually developed and maintained 
to meet specific social needs. Their rationalization or political theory and 
philosophy must, therefore, be meaningful to those persons governing and 
being governed in the relevant social environments. The administration of 
political authority, without due consideration of its cultural basis, cultural 
implementation, and cultural evaluation, would be short-lived, if at all 
possible. Recently, the independent nations of Southeast Asia have borrowed 
and adapted Western political institutions, especially democratic elective and 
legislative processes. Have they likewise borrowed those Western political 
ideas and ideals which are environmentally attached to these institutions? 

If so, are such ideas and ideals truly meaningful to the various South- 
east Asian peoples? Will they coalesce with indigenous thought so as to 
form new political ideologies? As the Westernized governmental struc- 
tures undergo necessary modification, will their borrowed Western theories 
undergo corresponding modification? 

On the other hand, if political thought cannot be borrowed and adapted 
as readily as political institutions, where, when, and how can the Southeast 
Asian peoples obtain their own political ideologies, which are essential for 
the vitalizing of their new governments? Will they follow the present 
endeavor of the Burma Union, which is fostering Buddhist teachings and 
mores, traditional before the British rule, in order to found a new national 
consciousness and a new cultural unity for its people?* Or, will they follow 
the example of the Republic of the Philippines, which is apparently grafting 
American political ideals on its body politic? 

Thus, the fundamental political ideological problem in Southeast Asia 
today is a compounded one of selecting, interpreting, and applying those 
elements of political thought that may be adopted from native traditions 
and adapted from foreign systems, so that present and future governments 
will be representative of the people. The cultural historian will assure us 
that Southeast Asian civilizations are already characteristically compounded 
of borrowings from Hindu, Buddhist, and Islamic ways of life, to which the 
Western way is now being added, whether it be Christian or industrial, 
democratic or communistic. 

In this respect, three kinds of political ideology are competing with each 
other for supremacy in Southeast Asia: ways whereby political authority is 
obtained, institutionalized, and exercised. They are (1) authoritarianism, 
"*Robert Trumbull, “Burma Supports Buddhist Revival in a Move to Thwart Communism,” 


New York Times, March 14, 1950, p. 12, cols. 3—4. Tillman Durdin, “Buddhist Revival Spurred 
by Burma,” ibid., May 3, 1952, p. 3, col. 2. 
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as derived from traditional theories of divine kingship and practices of 
aristocratic ruling elites according to Hindu, Buddhist, or Islamic tenets; 
(2) democracy, as introduced by Western principles of constitutionalism 
and parliamentarianism; and (3) communism, as proffered by Russian and 
Chinese agitators. These three political philosophies have developed inter- 
relatedly in the Western world; they now confront each other as independent 
ideologies in Southeast Asia. 

The doctrine of political authoritarianism in Southeast Asia is traditionally 
founded in autocratic practices and theories of divine kingship. Prior to the 
advent of Western colonialism, the various peoples of this area had had their 
own authoritarian ideologies according to Hindu, Buddhist, or Islamic tenets. 
The prevailing theory that the ruler, whether emperor, king, or chieftain, 
is the embodiment of political authority was rationalized and effected through 
a metaphysical correlation of the natural and human orders, the possession 
of official regalia, and the conduct of religious ceremonies.” 

In Burma, for example, King Alungpaya (Alompra, reigned 1752-60) 
utilized the bodhisattva concept of Mahayana Buddhism and regarded him- 
self as a divine incarnation of the Buddha; this belief, when accepted by 
the people, sanctioned his position as secular ruler and patron of Buddhism, 
predominantly of the Hinayana or Theravada school from Ceylon. In 
Siam, the theory of divine kingship was engendered by Buddhist ideas, 
presumably Mahayana in spite of the prevailing Hinayana, and was amplified 
by Hindu mythology and ritual; it has been considerably modified, however, 
since the reign of King Mongkut (Rama IV, 1851-68) and the influx of 
Western democratic ideas. In Cambodia, divine kingship was instituted in 
the early ninth century by the Hindu Siva cult of devaraja, continued 
by Saryavarman II (1011-50) as Visnuraja, and later transformed by 
Jayavarman VII (1181-ca. 1215) into the Mahayana cult of Buddharaja. 
In Indonesia, including the Malay Peninsula, from the eighth to the four- 
teenth centuries, rulers and theorists combined. Hindu Siva and Buddhist 
Mahiyana religious concepts into a political doctrine of Siva-Buddha. It is 
believed that the Malay and Filipino peoples were usually governed by 
tribal chieftains who sometimes became potentates of small kingdoms. 

Contemporary interpretation and modification of such traditions of polit- 
ical authoritarianism in Southeast Asia involve at least three important 
problems. 

The dominant Hindu Brahmanical theory was that the divine creation of 
kingship embodied a divinely ordained duty to protect the state rather than 
a divine right to rule, which was the case in Western thought. This concep- 


*See above, note 6. 
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tion was in marked contrast to the earlier Vedic principle which held that 
kings were elected unanimously by the people in assembly and were asked 
to protect the state from all harm. Thus, in accordance with his popular 
appointment, the king was called raja because it was his duty “to please” 
(rattjan in Sanskrit) the people by maintaining good government.”® Hence, 
the first problem: When rulership in Southeast Asia was being Hinduized, 
why was this Vedic theory supplanted by the later Brahmanical theory? 
Could it be revived now as a traditional foundation for modern democratic 
ideals? 

The Buddhist Mahayana theory of rulership emphasized the person rather 
than the office and was so known and applied by aristocratic and edu- 
cated groups, particularly in Siam, Cambodia, and Indonesia (Sailendra 
Dynasty). On the other hand, certain Hinayana texts emphasized the office 
of kingship rather than the person but were comparatively unknown to the 
common people even though they followed the Theravada school. The 
Hinayana theory held that kingship was elective or existed by virtue of 
public appointment, as precedented in the raja office of the Sakya and allied 
republics (samgha in Sanskrit) during the Buddha’s time (ca. 566—-ca. 486 
B.C.) and as monastically practiced within the Buddhist Sangha throughout 
most of Asia.’ This theory was further supported by the Indian conception 
of a hypothetical State of Nature from which chaos elective kingship evolved 
as a necessary remedy. Thus, certain early Buddhist texts preserved the 
Hindu Vedic tradition that sovereignty originates from and returns to the 
people, that kingship is essentially a human institution and not a divine 
office, and that government is a contractual agreement between the people 
and the ruler in which the welfare of the country and its people is the sacred 
trust. Hence, the second problem: How could these Vedic and Hinayana 
views be revived in order to liberalize the traditional interpretation and 
practice of political authoritarianism in Southeast Asia? Can they culturally 
reinforce current Westernized ideas of democracy? 

The third interpretative problem concerns the nature of the Islamic theory 
of rulership in Southeast Asia. In Malaya and Indonesia especially, what 
Islamic influences have been exerted on the established Hindu-Buddhist 
doctrine of political authoritarianism since the fifteenth century? Elsewhere 
in Asia, the traditional Islamic concept of kingship, in which the ruler is the 
interpreter of the sacred revealed law and is popularly approved according 





* Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, Hindu Polity: A Constitutional History of India in Hindu Times 
(2d ed., Bangalore City: The Bangalore Printing Co., Ltd., 1943), see especially chap. IV, 
pp. 23-29; chap. V, pp. 30-41; chap. VI, pp. 42-51. 

™See my Buddhist Influences on the Polstical Thought and Institutions of India and Japan 
(Phoenix Papers No. 1) (Claremont: Society for Oriental Studies at Claremont, 1949). 
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to the Koran, has undergone modification by sectarian interpretation and 
instances of self-aggrandizement. In recent times the absence of a substantial 
middle class which would better correlate the positions of the rulers and the 
ruled in Islamic governmental practice has often led to the recurrence of 
political authoritarianism in Western forms. Is this situation also problematic 
in Southeast Asia? In other words, what interdependent relationships exist 
between the Islamic, Hindu, Buddhist, and Western institutions of authori- 
tarianism in Southeast Asia, and how can they be utilized in the best interests 
of its people? 

The doctrine of political democracy in Southeast Asia was activated after 
World War II as a result of Japanese incitation during wartime occupation, 
native reaction to the possibility of a return to prewar colonial status, and 
the inability of the British, French, and Dutch governments to enforce 
prewar relationships. The main elements of the Southeast Asian democracies 
are Western in inception: written constitutions, parliamentary procedures, 
political parties, and elections. The nature of their present legal systems, 
however, needs to be analyzed. Burma became a republic or union on 
January 4, 1948, with a constitution dating from 1947; Thailand (known 
as Siam before 1939 and during 1945-49) became a constitutional monarchy 
on December 10, 1932, with constitutional changes and revisions in 1946, 
1949, and 1951; the Philippines became a republic on July 4, 1946, with 
a constitution dating from 1935 and amended in 1940 and 1948; Indonesia 
became a republic on August 17, 1945, through Japanese encouragement 
and again conclusively on August 15, 1950, with a constitution effected 
during 1949-50. When and how will the peoples of the Federation of 
Malaya and the Associated States of Indo-China (Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia) attain their complete independence? 

It has been traditionally believed by the Western world that political 
democracy necessarily embodies individualism, that is, individual legal rights, 
economic liberties, and religious freedom, with respect to the exercise of 
political authority. Today, however, this democratic principle is being 
affected by current movements in political organization, economic planning, 
and philosophical thinking. Collective responsibility is tending to supplant 
individualism as the basis of democracy in the Western world. Is this trend 
likewise noticeable in Southeast Asia? Is it possible that the Southeast 
Asian peoples are already traditionally experienced in social co-operative 
action and, therefore, do not need to go through a preparatory period of 
instituting and then modifying the Western principle of individualism in 
order to formulate their own new political ideologies? 

If Western students recommend that the various governments of South- 
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east Asia correlate their international political relations, integrate their econ- 
omies, and further their cultural intercourse, must they not also suggest 
that they temper their individualistic expressions of nationalism with a 
spirit of collective responsibility and concerted action for all peoples? If so, 
those governments may well strengthen the purpose of the United Nations 
and demonstrate to the rest of Asia and the world how the ideals and aims 
of humanity can be politically realized. How can this demonstration be 
best made? 

The doctrine of political communism in Southeast Asia has neither prece- 
dent in cultural traditions nor sanction in current national aspirations. It 
must, therefore, be regarded as an alien ideology, seeking acceptance by 
theoretical comparison with the doctrine of political democracy and by prac- 
tical alliance with the doctrine of political authoritarianism. Communism, 
in both Western and Asian forms, brings nothing of positive value to the 
formulation of new political ideologies in Southeast Asia. Its basic Marxist 
tenet that the state is an instrument of class oppression and as such will 
eventually “wither away” upon the attainment of communist economic 
objectives is not a constructive contribution to Southeast Asian political 
thought. Dictatorship by a Communist Party elite for the so-called proletariat 
would not be a new experience to 163 million people already well acquainted 
with their own and Western types of despotism. How to avoid communism 
in its Marxist, Leninist, Stalinist, and other forms is an exigent problem in 
the present evolution of political ideologies in Southeast Asia. 


ECONOMIC IDEOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


Economics is the systematic study of the conditions and factors affecting 
the production, distribution, and consumption of the material means for 
satisfying human desires. Economic thought concerns the rationalization of 
such processes and the clarification of such desires. Economic ideologies 
in Southeast Asia, therefore, are sets of interpretations and beliefs about 
economic institutions and values. 

An analysis and summary statement of the primary economic ideological 
problems current in Southeast Asia would reflect several divergent points of 
view. Again we may ask, for whom do these problems exist—the govern- 
ment, private industry, capitalist and investor, labor, consumer, Western- 
trained economist, or communist agitator? Each field of economic activity 
has its own set of problems which involve a selection and pursuit of human 
wants and material values. We are concerned here with the possibility of 
the composite formulation of one or more economic philosophies for some 
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163 million people and the integration of such ways of thought with their 
political and cultural life. 

The consequences of any major economic program definitely shape the 
direction of a people’s economic thinking. For instance, if it is decided that 
basic industries and public utilities in Southeast Asian countries can be 
properly developed and guided only by government instead of private enter- 
prise, will such an activity induce state socialism or lead to a subsequent 
transition to middle-class capitalism or bring about some kind of commu- 
nism? It may be contended that the outcome of national and collective 
economic planning will depend largely upon the facts of each particular 
situation: the personalities and capabilities of the administrators, the amount 
and fluidity of available funds, the condition and accessibility of natural 
resources and raw materials, the skills as well as the approval of the people, 
and so forth. But the fact also remains that the success of such a venture 
is influenced and, in the final stage, measured by the life value which people 
place upon their own material wants and satisfactions. 

In other words, an economic program, whether government-sponsored or 
privately undertaken, must be accompanied by some sort of idealization, 
cultural implementation, and ideological understanding by the people con- 
cerned. Governmental fostering of national industries need not necessarily 
result in state socialism; witness Japan during the Meiji period (1868-1912) 
and since. Collective economic security requires collective economic responsi- 
bility, but this does not necessitate either fascism or communism. National 
economic planning entails apportionment of materials and labor, which is 
not synonymous with regimentation. 

Ultimately, economic policies are devised and executed by men motivated 
in certain directions. Ideas and ideals provide such motivations and, when 
formulated, constitute economic ideologies. The crucial question is, then, not 
whether such and such a program will result in a predictable favorable 
action, but whether a policy truly emanates from the people and is willfully 
supported by them. Democracy is an economic concept as well as a political 
tenet. 

Thus, certain basic questions must be asked of the Burmese, Thai, Indo- 
Chinese, Filipino, Malay, and Indonesian peoples: Is the economic factor 
all-important? Does material satisfaction determine the relationship of life 
ideals? Can human wants be evaluated primarily according to economic 
standards? Furthermore, what standards of living are applicable to them? 
Money economy and industrial technology may be new to most areas of 
Southeast Asia; will they ensure happiness as well as livelihood for its 
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163 million inhabitants? These and accompanying Westernized economic 
measures are now affecting the ordinary man for the first time in this part 
of the world. How will he understand, employ, and judge them? This task 
is his own and not that of Western economists, however informed and 
well intentioned they may be. 

The initial problem in the formulation of economic ideologies suitable 
for Southeast Asia is the selection and adaptation of village communal prac- 
tices, agricultural kinship with the soil, and tradecraft individuality and 
pride as the composite traditional basis. Village mores reflect experience in 
democratic collective action; close feeling for the soil and natural forces 
engenders religious stability in economic life; handicraft heritage ensures 
cultural consciousness which is necessary for the fulfillment of economic life. 
Through adaptation of these and other traditional elements, the peoples of 
Southeast Asia may preserve their heritage from the past and re-express 
their social affinity for each other. New, Western economic ways of thought 
may be essential for the scholarly interpretation of current Westernized 
economic programs in Southeast Asia, but will they have vital meaning for 
those persons participating in, and being affected by, such programs? 

The situation may be reduced to the fundamental query: How does the 
ordinary man in this racially and culturally complex area feel about the 
consequences of national and interregional planning, collective economic 
security and responsibility, industrial technology, and similar impending 
modern programs? Upon his response will depend the formulation of 
economic ideologies suitable to Southeast Asia and the resolution of its 
economic problems in the coming world. 


LEGAL IDEOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


Jurisprudence is the science of law as a social control enforced by authori- 
tative means. Legal ideological problems in Southeast Asia, therefore, con- 
cern the nature and sources of law, its administration and enforcement, and 
its relation to society both national and international. 

Today we are in dire need of comprehensive studies of the jurisprudential 
systems of Southeast Asia. Descriptive accounts have been written concern- 
ing public administration and legislative processes in this area,” dhammathat 
or so-called Buddhist law in Burma,” adat or so-called customary law in 


For instance, the series on “Public Administration” being issued by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London: Sir Charles Collins, Ceylon (1951); W. D. Reeve, Siam (1951); 
F. S. V. Donnison, Burma; Sir Charles Collins, Hong Kong; S. W. Jones, Malaya. 

* Orby Howell Mootham, Burmese Buddhist Law (London: H. Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1939). Sisir Chandra Lahiri, Principles of Modern Burmese Buddbist Law (Ath ed., 
Calcutta: Eastern Law House, 1939). 
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Indonesia,“* and so forth. But such accounts do not suffice in themselves 
nor do they provide an adequate survey of the subject in content and 
geographical area. Consequently, how are we to determine the influence 
of traditional Southeast Asian legal concepts and institutions upon present 
national and international developments in this region? 

Possibly we should first search the native literatures and mores for those 
elements which will provide a traditional basis for the current Westernized 
constitutions, civil and criminal court procedures, and international com- 
mercial law. But which study approach are we to utilize: the analytical, 
historical, philosophical, sociological, or comparative? And which system 
of law is to serve as the Western frame of reference: the British case- 
precedent in Burma, Malaya, and Hongkong, the French code in Indo-China, 
the American case-precedent in the Philippines, or the Dutch code in 
Indonesia? Must we so compartmentalize these areas according to their 
superimposed Western legal systems? And what of the earlier impact of 
Moslem law, especially on Indonesia? Historically considered, do we not 
find that any native body of law in Southeast Asia is already compounded 
of foreign elements: Burmese law of Buddhist ethics, Hindu regulations, 
and Burmese folkways; Siamese law of Indian, Chinese, Thai, and other influ- 
ences; and so forth? 

In spite of these difficulties, it seems quite possible to select native legal 
concepts and practices which would support and implement the introduced 
Western systems now prevalent. For example, the principle of constitu- 
tionalism may be found inherent in the jurisprudence of Burma, Thailand, 
and Indo-China because of Buddhist Hinayana texts which expound theories 
of elective kingship and government by social contract.’* Similarly, India, 
Ceylon, and Burma especially have recognized the validity of conventional 
law in connection with Buddhist monastic regulations.’* Customary law 
seems to have been in force throughout Southeast Asia for many centuries 
and is perhaps best studied in its Indonesian form (adat in Arabic). For 
instance: 


This body of law regulated the ownership and disposition of property, inheritance 
rights, marriage and family relationships, and organs of local government. Certain 
provisions of this legal system, such as inheritance rights, varied in different regions 
and islands, according to the local traditions and cultural patterns. Its basic principles, 
however, were of a universal nature and, although it was modified in varying degrees 


“B. Ter Haar, Adat Law in Indonesia. E. Adamson and A. Arthur Schiller, trans. and eds. 
(New York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1948). 

% Gard, Buddhist Influences on the Political Thought and Institutions of India and Japan, 
pp. 15-19. 

* Ibid., pp. 11-15; see also above, note 8. 
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by the impact of Moslem and Western European legal systems, the adat tradition 
is still important in the modern political, social, and economic life of Indonesia.'* 


Before the advent of Western international law, official relations between 
the Southeast Asian kingdoms and empires were usually guided, if not always 
enforced, by Indian principles of diplomacy.”* 

With respect to Southeast Asian legal procedures, the Buddhist Sangha 
took the name, organization, and practice of the Indian republican polity 
(sangha in Sanskrit) of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. In turn, it sup- 
ported the village communal legislative processes in which a form of 
chairmanship, representative quorum, motion, debate, and voting was ex- 
ercised long before the influx of Western parliamentarianism."® The codifica- 
tion of monastic disciplinary rules and regulations by the Buddhist Councils 
has contributed both useful experience and religious precedent for legal 
councils and codification work. The spirit of conciliation in legal disputes, 
inculcated by Buddhist and Islamic attitudes of social tolerance, has come 
to characterize the flexible nature of Southeast Asian jurisprudence. Its guid- 
ing principle is based upon the mutual respect and consideration of both 
disputants; only that solution which results in no feeling of resentment by 
either party is held to be reasonable and lasting; settlement out of court 
is customarily preferred. 

The cultural basis of legal ideologies lies in the fact that concepts of 
public law connote political ideals; notions of natural law embody philo- 
sophical and religious doctrines; and statements of common law express 
popular beliefs and mores. The formulation of legal systems meaningful 
to the peoples of Southeast Asia depends, therefore, upon the proper selec- 
tion and correlation of traditional legal ideas with current Western concepts. 
Thus will philosophies of law in Southeast Asia implement the political, 
economic, social, and cultural programs of its governments. And, when law 
emanates from the life of the people, it will be observed by them. 


CONCLUSION 


These and other philosophical-religious, political, economic, and legal 
ideological problems current in Southeast Asia may be viewed in two funda- 
mental respects. The first view is short-term: What is the ideological posi- 





" The Cultural Life of Indonesia: Religion, The Arts, Education (Washington, D.C.: Embassy 


of Indonesia, Educational and Cultural Division, 1951), P. J 

% Benoy Kumar Sarkar, The Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus: A Study in 
Comparative Politics (Leipzig: Verlag von Markert und Petters, 1922). See chap. IX, pp. 214- 
226. See also S. V. Viswanatha, International Law in Ancient India (Bombay: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1925). 

Gard, Buddhist Influences on the Political Thought and Institutions of India and Japan, 
pp. 4-9. 
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tion of Southeast Asia in the present world struggle over issues created by 
communist aggression? The second view is long-range: What will be the 
ideological role of Southeast Asia in the coming world? These two views 
may well be interrelated. May I suggest the following measures to the 
peoples of Southeast Asia for their consideration and action: 

First, the preservation, through proper adaptation, of their priceless cul- 
tural heritage. This heritage includes a feeling of kinship with Nature, a 
realization of the interdependence of all life, skill in craftsmanship and 
folk expression, and philosophical-religious modes of thought. 

Second, the continued integration of the various physical, political, eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and other orders for the sake of the art of living, 
which is so much desired and needed by the world today. 

Third, the prevention of a resurgence of authoritarianism or an emer- 
gence of communism, and the development of democracy based upon in- 
digenous Buddhist, Hindu, and Islamic principles and practices. 

Fourth, a careful study of the process and consequences of cultural borrow- 
ing, especially of those political ideals, economic values, and social customs 
which are now being proffered by other Asians and Westerners. 

Fifth, the recognition that life values rather than economic motives or 
military expediency should guide the practice of obtaining collective security 
through collective responsibility. 

Sixth, the emanation of both customary and statutory law from the life 
of the people, in which social relationships are governed by the traditional 
principle of conciliation, so much needed in a conflicting world. 

For the peoples of Southeast Asia, their way of life tomorrow will depend 
largely upon their intelligent choice of ways of thought today. Ideological 
problems in this area concern all of us as human beings and members 
of the United Nations. Through mutual understanding and friendly co- 
operation, these problems will be resolved. 





N. MISHRA 


Samskaras tn Yoga Philosophy 
and Western Psychology 


The concept of samskara, which is closely 
connected with that of karma, occupies an important place in Indian culture 
in general and particularly in the Yoga philosophy of Patafijali. This term 
has been translated by various scholars’ into the English word “impression,” 
which, however, does not bring out its true import. The term “impression” 
implies that samskara is a static stamp imprinted on the mind-stuff. But 
the Yoga-sétras and the commentaries on them by Vyasa and Vacaspati point 
out that samskara is a force or an urge. The object of this paper is to bring 
out the correct import of this concept by a critical and comparative study 
in the light of Indian and Western thought and to discover its approximate 
parallel in Western psychology. 

We shall start with an explanation of the meaning of the term samskdara 
as accepted by the Yoga system. According to this system, there are five 
kinds of mental activities (vrttis), viz., true cognition, false cognition, 
imagination, sleep, and memory. When a mental activity ceases to be opera- 
tive, it does not completely die out but leaves behind in the mind a potency 
which manifests itself again under suitable conditions. Such residual potencies 
are known as samskaras. Samskaras are generated from mental activities. 
But mental activities themselves are partly the products of pre-existent 
samskaras. In this way the potencies and activities form a causal series which 
is beginningless.’ 

These samskaras, broadly speaking, are of two kinds: afflicting and 
unafflicting. The afflicting are those which cause afflictions and thus fetter 
the soul in bondage. The unafflicting are those which remove afflictions 
and thus liberate the soul from bondage. There are five kinds of affliction, 


*See the translation of Yoga-sétras Ill. xviii, in J. H. Woods, The Yoga-System of Patanjali 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1914), p. 247. He has translated samskéra as “sub- 
liminal impression.” See S. N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1951), p. 263 n. Referring to samskéra, he says, “It means the impressions 
(which exist sub-consciously in the mind) of the objects experienced.” Ganganatha Jha, The 
Yoga-Dariana (Bombay: The Bombay ical Publication Fund, 1907), p. 111 (Yoge- 
stitras Ill. xviii). At times, he translates samskdra as “residuum.” Ibid., p. 8. 

* Yoga-sitras I. v, Vyasa commentary; in Woods, op. cit., p. 17. 
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viz., ignorance, egoism, attachment, aversion, and fear of death. 

The afflicting samskaras, again, are of two types: those which cause the 
afflictions (or afflicting activities) and those which are the latent residual 
potencies of the various actions performed. The former are known as 
vasanas, to be mentioned in the sequel as samskaras of affliction, and the 
latter as karmasayas, to be mentioned as “vehicles of action.” The vehicles 
of action are of two types, virtue and vice, the former being the residuum of 
good actions and the latter of bad actions. Virtue and vice determine one’s 
type of life, period of life, and type of experiences. In this ethical aspect, 
samskaras are popularly known as karmas and fall within the scope of the 
famous law of karma. 

It may be asked: If virtue is produced by good actions, why should it be 
included in the class of afflicting samskdaras? It is so included because it is 
productive of pleasures, sometimes even divine and heavenly pleasures, but 
these, instead of liberating the self, entangle it in worldly objects more 
and more and thus perpetuate its bondage. Nothing which does not liberate 
the self from bondage is truly unafflicting in the eyes of the yogin. Hence, 
virtue is included in the afflicting samskdras. 

Besides the samskaras of affliction and the vehicles of action, which are 
both afflicting, there is the class of unafflicting samskaras. These are of 
various descriptions, not all of them being equally effective in bringing about 
the final release of the self. According to Yoga there are five kinds of mental 
states from the point of view of concentration or attention. They are 
the restless, the listless, the partly steady, the fully concentrated, and the 
restrained states. As liberation is a state of complete restraint of mental 
activities,® it is clear that the first, i.e., the restless state of mind, is not at all 
conducive to liberation because the mind in this state is completely distracted. 
The second, the listless, also is not helpful because in it there is no real 
restraint of activities, but only a temporary cessation due to lack of interest 
and attention. The third, though partly steady, is not fully so. Hence, this 
also is not conducive to liberation. It is only the last two, the fully con- 
centrated and the restrained, which are really efficacious for the desired end— 
the former because in this the mind has acquired perfect steadiness, which 
is essential for the establishment of complete restraint, and the latter because 
it is the state of restraint itself. It is clear, then, that only the samskaras 
which are generated from these two states are unafflicting and are therefore 
capable of producing liberation. As the fully concentrated state of mind 
generates true insight with respect to the nature of the self and worldly 
objects, the samskaras generated therefrom are known as samskaras of in- 


* Yoga-séitras 1. ii; in Woods, op. cit., p. 8. 
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sight. Those generated from the restrained state are known as samskaras of 
restraint. The samskaras of insight destroy the whole gamut of the afflicting 
samskaras and eventually bring about the state of restraint, because, on the 
disappearance of the afflicting samskéras, nothing is left to generate any 
mental activity. But this is not enough, because the samskéras of insight are 
still there, and the mind, even though purged of its manifest mental func- 
tions, is still in existence. Hence, for the attainment of final liberation the 
destruction of the samskaras of insight also is necessary, and this is brought 
about by the samskaras generated from the state of restraint. It may be 
asked: If the state of restraint is devoid of all activities, how can it generate 
samskaras? According to Vyasa, the existence of the samskdaras of restraint 
is to be inferred from the experience of the lapse of time during which there 
is stability of restriction.* But, it may be asked further: How remove the 
samskaras of restraint themselves in order to attain complete isolation or 
liberation? The answer is that liberation, after the samskaras of restraint 
have been generated, is automatic, because these samskdéras are “counter to 
the mind-stuff’s task and are not causes of its stability.” 

From the above exposition it is clear that all samskéras, afflicting as weil 
as unafflicting, are terminable. But with regard to their origin there is some 
difference. Whereas the samskdaras of affliction are beginningless, the vehicles 
of action and the unafflicting samskaras have their respective beginnings. A 
vehicle of action has its beginning because it is the residuum of a specific 
action. Similarly, the emergence of the samskaras of insight and restraint 
depends upon the emergence of insight and restraint, respectively. Hence, 
they also have their respective beginnings. But the sasmskaras of affliction 
are beginningless, because they belong to a causal series of latent mental 
states (samskaéras) and manifest mental states (vrttis). To a causal series 
no beginning can be assigned. 

We shall now discuss the nature of samskéras. According to Yoga, 
(1) the samskdéras are potential forces which become kinetic under suitable 
conditions, and (2) they are unconscious. Let us discuss these characteristics 
one by one. 

Yoga-sitras Il. iv states, “Nescience is the ground of other afflictions 
which are either dormant, attenuated, intercepted, or active.” Of these, the 
active state is evidently the manifest state (vrtti). The other three alterna- 
tives mentioned in the aphorism describe the possible latent states of an 
affliction and, being latent, they all refer to the different states of the 
samskaras of affliction. An explanation of the meaning of these three states 
of samskdaras, namely, the dormant, the attenuated, and the intercepted, will 


“ Yoga-siétras I. li, Vyasa commentary; in Woods, op. cit., p. 98. 
5 Loc. cit. 
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clarify their intrinsic nature. Explaining the state of dormancy, Vyasa says 
that it is the state of latent energy with potentiality of action.* The second 
alternative, that of tenuity, indicates that the power referred to above may 
be weakened by contrary forces generated by purificatory action (tapas), 
study, and devotion to God.’ The third alternative, that of interceptedness, 
points out that one samskara can intercept or overpower another samskara. 
Thus, the satskara which intercepts is kinetic, while the other, which is 
intercepted, is dormant. The latter also can be kinetic, if suitable conditions 
arise.® 

It is clear, therefore, that the samskaras causing afflictions are psychical 
forces. Let us now see if the satmskaras which are the vehicles of action and 
the unafflicting samskaras are of the same nature. The vehicles of action 
fructify into life-state, life-period, and life-experience, if the samskaras of 
affliction are at their root.” Upon the removal of the sammskaras of affliction, 
the vehicles of action become impotent. Thus, so long as the samskaras of 
affliction are there to nourish the vehicles of action and so long as these 
latter do not fructify, they lie in the mind as potent forces or tendencies. 
That the vehicles of action, namely, virtue and vice, can become kinetic is 
evident from their mutual opposition and counteraction. If a person who 
has acquired some virtue by performing good actions takes to evil deeds 
later on, the vice so generated will not bear its fruit so long as it does not 
overpower and annul the previously acquired virtue. If it so happens that 
the newly acquired vice is stronger and more potent than the previous virtue, 
the vice will completely overpower the virtue and will bear its fruit at once. 
This is clearly indicative of the kinetic character of the vehicles of action. 

Likewise, the unafflicting samskdaras also are potential forces which be- 
come kinetic under suitable conditions. With regard to the samskaras of 
insight, the author of the Yoga-sétras says that they obstruct and destroy 
all the previously existing samskaras."° And when, as a result of this, the 
mind attains the state of restraint, the samskaras born therefrom obstruct 
and destroy the sasmskaras of insight themselves." Thus, the unafflicting 
samskaras, inasmuch as they have to oppose actively and destroy the previ- 
ously existing samskaras, must be thought of as potential forces becoming 
kinetic when they are in requisite strength. 

Having seen, thus, that all the various kinds of samskaras are forces or 

° Yoga-siitras Il. iv, Vyasa commentary; in Woods, op. cit., p. 107. 

* Yoga-sétras Il. i, and Il. ii; in Woods, op. cét., pp. 103-105. 

* Yoga-sétras Il. iv, Vyasa commentary; in Woods, op. cit., p. 107. 

* Yoga-sétras Il. xii, and Il. xiii; in Woods, op. cit., pp. 121-122. 


” Yoga-siitras 1. 1; in Woods, op. cit., p. 96. 
™ Yoga-sitras 1. li, Vyasa commentary; in Woods, op. cét., p. 98. 
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tendencies, let us see if they are all unconscious. One thing is clear, namely, 
that the samskaras are all latent or unmanifest states of mind, and hence 
they must all be unconscious. Furthermore, the author of the Yoga-sutras 
says that the knowledge of previous life can be had by making the samskaras 
conscious.'* Commenting upon this, Vyasa explicitly states that the samskaras 
are “unconscious characteristics of mind.”"* The unconscious nature of 
samskéras is also clear from the fact that the state of restraint, in which 
conscious mental activity is totally arrested, generates its own samskaras.\* 

Yoga psychology has also described the technique of making the sam- 
skaras conscious. Vyasa says that by perfect concentration (samyama) 
satmhskaras can be made conscious.’ Apart from this volitional technique, 
they become conscious automatically at times. According to aphorism IV. 
xxvii, even when mind is tending toward discriminative knowledge, thoughts 
like “I am,” “This is mine,” “I know,” etc., appear in the mind because of 
the influence of the pre-existing samskaras. Such thoughts cease to appear 
when afflicting samskaras are completely rooted out and discriminative 
knowledge is firmly established. This clearly shows that samskaras are 
pent-up forces which seek every opportunity to rise above the unconscious 
depths and attain the level of consciousness. 

Having considered the nature of saskéras, let us now determine their 
equivalent in Western psychology. One thing is clear from the foregoing 
exposition, namely, that samskdaras are mental dispositions of different sorts, 
inasmuch as they dispose the psychophysical organism toward different types 
of thought and behavior. In other words, they are the psychical springs of 
our thoughts and behavior. Shall we, then, regard them as the “instincts” 
of McDougall’s description? McDougall, as is weil known, takes instincts 
to be dispositions which tend the psychophysical organism to think and 
behave in specific ways. But, despite the fact that both instincts and sam- 
skaras are mental urges, there are serious difficulties which make their 
identification impossible. First, instincts are innate dispositions, but all 
satmskaras, as shown above, are not such. Second, McDougall did not regard 
instincts as unconscious traits of mind. In fact, he was not willing to accept 
the rigid polarization between the conscious and the unconscious, which is, 
as we have seen, so explicitly admitted by Yoga. 

Shall we, then, identify samskéras with Freud’s instincts, which are impul- 
sive in nature and are also unconscious? The fact that samskdras can be 





™* Yoga-sitras Ill. xviii; in Woods, op. cit., p. 247. 

* Yoge-sétras Ill. xviii, Vyasa commentary; in Woods, op. cit., p. 247. See also Yoga-siitras 
III. xv, Vyasa commentary; in Woods, op. cit., p. 230. 

* Yoga-siitras 1. ii, Vyasa commentary; in Woods, op. cit., p. 9. 

* Yoga-satras Ill. xviii, Vyasa commentary; in Woods, op. cit., p. 247. 
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acquired does not permit us to identify them with Freud’s instincts, which, 
ex hypothesi, are all innate. 

It may also be noted here that the doctrine of instincts is not favored by 
many modern psychologists because they take instincts to be more mystical 
than scientific and also do not find them to be adequate to explain the 
motivation of all our thoughts and actions. It is contended that the doctrine 
of instincts merely puts forward some names to explain motivation, and this 
is contrary to the spirit of true scientific explanation. Furthermore, many 
of our thoughts and much of our behavior are activated not by any unlearned 
instinct, but by desires and attitudes learned from the social and cultural 
environment. Thus, the term “instinct” has gradually been given up, and, 
instead, the term “motive” has been adopted to account for the motivation 
of thought and behavior. 

Finding that motives can be either innate or acquired, shall we identify 
samskaras with them? There is a handicap here also. Motives, it is con- 
tended, can be either conscious or unconscious. But samskaras, as we know, 
are all unconscious. When made conscious they cease to be samskaras and 
become memories, which are manifest states of mind (vrttis). No conscious 
process, according to Yoga, can be identified with samskdéra, for the former 
is but an effect of the latter. Hence, the samskara of Yoga is not the same 
as the “motive” of Western psychology. 

The identification of samskaras with reflexes, which are also generative of 
many of our activities, cannot be maintained seriously, for, whereas samskaras 
are psychical tendencies, reflexes are out-and-out physiological. Further, the 
nature of a reflex is completely dependent upon the specific character of the 
stimulus and the behaving organ and not upon any internal influence of 
the mind. But samskéras are positive trends within the mind which seek 
to act in their own ways, the external stimuli acting merely as suitable 
exciting causes. 

Nor can samskaras be identified with “drives.” The term drive has gained 
wide currency in modern accounts of motivation. This term, however, is 
not always used in one and the same sense. Usually a drive means a 
physiological of animal drive resulting from the physiological or tissue 
needs."® If this meaning of drive is accepted, it is obvious that sammskaras 
cannot be identified with drives. In the first place, drives in this sense would 
all be inborn, while samskdras are not. And, second, the term drive would 
be basically a physiological concept, which may or may not have a psychical 


2® Norman L. Munn, Psychology: The Fundamentals of Human. Adjustment (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1946), p. 200. 
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expression. Szamskaras, we have seen, are all psychical, being residual 
potencies in the mind. 

If the term drive be used in a wider sense so as to include not only the 
physiological drives but also the psychological,”’ it will stand as a genus 
to the term samskara and will not be identical with it. Samskaras would 
correspond only with the psychological drives, and there, too, only with the 
unconscious psychological drives. 

There is yet another concept, attitude, which has acquired great impor- 
tance in present-day motivational psychology. “Attitudes,” it is claimed, 
“offer a clue to the unraveling of human motives.”"* It will be worth while 
to start with some notable definitions of the term attitude given by some 
modern psychologists. Of some definitions quoted by William Albig in his 
Public Opinion’® we shall mention here those which are useful for the 
purpose of our inquiry. 

An attitude is a tendency to act. The term designates a certain proclivity 
or bent, a bias or predisposition, an aptitude or inclination, to a certain type 
of activity.” 

An attitude, generally speaking, is a residuum of experience by which 
further activity is conditioned and controlled. An inner mental organization 
takes place which predisposes the person to a certain type of activity toward 
objects, persons, and situations.” 

An attitude is a mental and neural state of readiness, organized through 
experience, exerting a directive or dynamic influence upon the individual’s 
response to all objects and situations with which it is related.” 

If we closely examine the above definitions, we shall find that a clear 
distinction has been made between “the tendency to act” and “the activity 
proper.” Their mutual or circular causation has also been pointed out in 
the second definition, and this corresponds well with the mutual or circular 
causation of samskara and vrtti referred to earlier. Attitudes, as indicated by 
the above definitions, are directive, dynamic, and predisposing, and so are 
the samskaras unless weakened by contrary forces. We have found sam- 
skaras to be potential states of the mind as distinguished from manifest 

* Louis P. Thorpe, Psychological Foundations of Personality (New York and London: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938), pp. 209-210. 

* Kimball Young, Handbook of Social Psychology (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Company, Ltd., 1946), p. 121. 

* (New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939), p. 173. 
mos hana or and Behavior,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXIV, No. 2 (Septem- 

a5 T. Tatil ‘and W. C. Reckless, Social Psychology (New York and London: Longmans, 
Green, and Company, 1935), p. 238. 


*G. W. Allport, “Attitudes,” in Carl Murchison, ed., Handbook of Social Psychology (Wotr- 
cester: Clark University Press, 1935), p. 810. 
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mental activities, and so are attitudes. To quote the words of Andras Angyal: 


The concepts of drive and craving refer to dynamic patterns in the state of actual 
functioning. However, as a rule, dynamic patterns do not function continuously, but 
only when certain specific situations arise. . .. The organism is, however, characterized 
by the readiness to certain types of behavior. This readiness is activated whenever 
the proper situation arises and becomes an actual drive. The readiness to behave in 
certain specific ways we shall call attitude. . .. While a drive is a feature of an actual 
activity, attitudes refer to potentialities, to the readiness of the organism to behave in 
certain ways whenever the proper situation arises. . . . Besides drives which are active 
at a given moment we have to consider also the potential dynamic features of the 
organism, that is, its attitudes, the various forms of readiness for certain activities.?* 


We shall now consider whether attitudes, like samskaras, are also uncon- 
scious. Being predispositions to experiences and activities and not experiences 
and activities themselves, attitudes should necessarily be unconscious. In fact, 
many psychologists seem to favor this view. To quote Andras Angyal again: 


Attitudes are not necessarily conscious; they are active without being conscious. They 
may occasionally become conscious by an additional symbolic elaboration. In fact, 
the first investigators of attitudes—who usually studied attitudes of rather narrow 
range, the so-called “minor sets’—were primarily impressed with the fact that such 
attitudes or sets function as a rule without any apparent participation of conscious 
activity... . Von Kries made the ad hoc assumption that, since a set is not conscious, 
it must be considered as some kind of brain pattern. More frequently sets have. been 
psychologized in the usual way: they were considered as unconscious mental factors.** 


Kimball Young says, “Attitudes are really forms of internal though largely 
unconscious habits. . . . The building up of attitudes . . . is so largely uncon- 
scious that we are seldom aware of how they arise.””* 

Finally, let us see if attitudes, like sammska@ras, are both innate and acquired. 
It is true that modern psychologists are more of the opinion that attitudes 
are acquired. But there are some who hold that attitudes can be either 
innate or acquired. G. W. Allport, in the words of Murphy, Murphy, and 
Newcomb, “pleads for the recognition of innate patterns or groups of dis- 
positions which may reveal themselves in specific kinds of personality, on the 
one hand, or in specific groups of attitudes, on the other.”** L. L. Bernard 
has recognized attitudes to be both acquired and instinctive.” Donald M. 
Johnson is of the same view. In connection with his description of attitudes, 
he says, “In the first place any goal object or incentive for a biological drive, 


* Foundations for a Science of Personality (New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1941), 
pp. 135-151. 

* Ibid., pp. 136-137. 

* Handbook of Social Psychology, pp. 121-122. 

* Gardner Murphy, Lois Barclay Murphy, and Theodore M. Newcomb, Experimental Social 
Psychology (rev. ed., New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1937), p. 929. 

* Instinct (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1924), p. 219. 
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like food and water, is inherently attractive, because the perceptual apparatus, 
when integrated by the drive, orients the organism toward such goal objects. 
Other attitudes are learned as the result of experience.”** Similarly, Paul 
Thomas Young writes: 


The main characteristic of an attitude is that it predisposes the individual to react 
positively or negatively, to accept or reject, a given proposition. Some of our simple 
likes and dislikes, as the liking for sugar, warmth, and muscular relaxation, or the 
disliking for quinine, pain and tiresome work, are clearly unlearned. . . . On the 
other hand, the great bulk of our attitudes are acquired.”® 


In the light of the above discussion, one may feel very strongly inclined 
to identify samskaras with attitudes. Both are potential, dynamic, and uncon- 
scious, and both can also be innate or acquired. But there are difficulties 
here also. There are many psychologists who would regard attitudes as both 
conscious and unconscious, as there are many who would regard all attitudes 
as acquired. But, in the light of the discussion above, there are strong reasons 
in favor of their being taken as almost identical. When we say “almost 
identical” we do not mean to say that the number, classification, and descrip- 
tion of samskaéras in Yoga tally with the number, classification, and descrip- 
tion of attitudes in Western psychology. We are concerned here only with 
a terminological question. From the terminological point of view, we may 
safely say that the nearest equivalent of the Yoga concept of “samskara” is 
the Western psychological concept of “attitude.” Anyway, samskdara is not 
a structural stamp on the mind-stuff, but a functional trend or tendency. 


* Essentials of Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1948), p. 62. 
* Motivation of Behavior (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1946), p. 242. 
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PETER A. BOODBERG 


The Semastology of Some 
Primary Confucian Concepts 


Intercultural cross-pollination, natural or arti- 
ficial, has long been a recorded phenomenon of human history, but at no 
time in the slowly developing tragicomedy of mankind, until the eschato- 
logically accelerated denouement of our era, have microsporic mists of multi- 
lingual and multicultural origin so densely pervaded the atmosphere. The 
resultant cultural hay fever threatens to become endemic throughout the 
globe. How much real cross-fertilization has thereby been accomplished 
even the most astute of our cultural geneticists would be reluctant to say. 
Students of the Orient can, however, point to startling mutations pro- 
duced in the lexicons of the great literary languages of Asia through the 
insemination of the proliferous Greco-Latin gametes of the Occidental 
scientific vocabulary. Their conjugation with native cells has indeed resulted 
in the spectacular growth of truly international protoplasts. Thanks to this 
hybridization, whatever be the obstacles that still remain to retard free 
linguistic communication between two scientists coming from opposite 
corners of the earth, each has at his disposal a rich supply of universally 
viable lexical plasma that can be easily transfused, without danger of 
incompatibility, from one intellectual blood stream into another. 

For the humanist, however, linguistic barriers still stand as inviolable as 
if they were property lines of demarcation between cultural autarchies. Proud 
of his own heritage, often to the point of self-sufficiency, the humanist— 
who is essentially a “philo-logist,” that is, a lover of his native Jogos, or, 
at best, of that of his cultural area or subcivilization—is loath to permit 
the infiltration of the tiniest logospore of foreign extraction into the well- 
guarded precincts of his native literary tradition. In moments of magnanimity 
or spiritual weakness, he concedes the possibility of admitting a few such 
spores, but only for the purpose of observation in the test tubes of his 
botanical laboratory. They may sojourn there under quaint labels in some 
semilearned transcription, transliteration, Romanization, or Latinization, or 
“in the native character,” so that their exotic origin, and suspected virulence, 
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could be easily apprehended by visiting minors or other innocents. Under 
no circumstances can these cells be allowed to come into mixogamous 
contact with the jealously protected gynoecia of the carefully nurtured word- 
plants of his native soil. The risk of having the beautifully laid-out garden 
turn into a jungle of linguistic hybrids and neological monstrosities is too 
appalling, and the unhappy asthmatic horticulturist rededicates himself anew 
to the desperate holding action against the clouds of coryza-laden pollen 
drifting from beyond his cultural horizon. 

In contrast, pragmatists and opportunists that they are, the scientists all 
over the world blithesomely continue to condone, encourage, and practice 
linguistic miscegenation. Greek cytoplasts in various histological disguises 
permeate patterns of Chinese tissues; Latin compounds mutate on the spur 
of the moment into Sino-Korean aggregates; Indonesian prefixes and suffixes 
digest, phagocyte-like, some Anglo-Dutch terminological bacterium, while 
various Asiatic semantemes link themselves in farandoles faithfully repro- 
ducing the zigzags and swirls of the latest nomenclature of atomic fission 
or fusion. This linguistic cellular or nuclear activity is as lively as that which 
took place many centuries ago when the same vocables, roots, and particles 
broke their traditionally set and serried ranks under the impact of the flood 
of new thought unleashed on the Far East by the sorcerer’s apprentices, the 
missionaries of the gospel of Gautama Buddha, in that fateful era when 
Cathasia experienced the only other cultural cataclysm that can be compared 
with the revolution now being brought about by the incursion of Western 
scientific thought and practical technology. Meanwhile, the humanist world 
of the sunset lands seems to be slumbering on a bed of faded laurels, 
the laurels of the Greco-Roman transfiguration of Europe’s autochthonous 
tongues. It often gives the impression of locking itself into a literary 
provincialism no longer virile, no longer proud, but petulantly asthenic and 
only listlessly aware of the thunderous drama of verbal concourse being 
staged in Asia. 

Not that many of the spiritual offspring of the Mediterranean cosmos 
have not knelt in worship, in both proper and improper circumstances, before 
the altars of known or unknown Asiatic deities. Not that staunch Western 
pioneers have not explored the philosophical gardens and courtyards of the 
East and have not tenderly transplanted many fruit-bearing plants to their 
Hesperian arboreta or have not piously preserved in the herbaria of their 
ponderous academic publications many a wilted flower of auroral learning. 
Not that part of the wisdom of far-off Asia has failed to find recognition, 
often refurbished with appropriate or even supernumerary accoutrements, 
in the thesaurus of our tradition. Not that the transposition of Eastern 
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thought into Occidental linguistic harmonies has not been occasionally 
effected with good taste, in a judicious combination of healthy conservatism 
and bold innovation. Not that certain idioms of the Far East have been 
unable to gain sporadic currency in calqued form in some Western vernacu- 
lar. Not that some stray Oriental word has not won full citizenship in the 
lexicon of the West, even to the extent that its ulterior provenience is now 
completely forgotten. But it often seems that Western linguistic tissues show 
a lack of flexibility in responding, in a creative philological way, to the series 
of electrical shocks to which they are subjected through the now almost 
habitual contact with the tide of thought-particles streaming from the vast 
regions beyond the rim of the historical sphere of influence of our mono- 
theistic psyche and our classical heritage. Resilient and vigorous as ever in 
response to inner stimuli, our language appears to have lost faith in its own 
resources, in the wondrous flexibility of its word formation and derivation, 
and in the rich heterogeneity of its tradition to exercise controlled imagina- 
tion in seriously attempting to absorb into its very fiber the novel, stimulat- 
ing, and fruitful notions with which the world beyond the Pamirs confronts 
us in the turbulent present and which it conjures before us out of the 
long shadows of its past, so fertile with brooding thought. 

We can scarcely afford to allow these conceptual monads to remain as 
unassimilated foreign bodies freely, idly, and unproductively circulating 
through our spiritual organism. The furious pace with which the interna- 
tionalization of scientific thinking and terminology is taking place throughout 
the world must be accompanied by some, however timid, endeavor in the 
direction of the universalization of humanistic thought. Without necessarily 
dislocating the delicate patterns of our traditional linguistic growth, we 
could surely essay, with some profit and edification, a few systematic and 
controlled experiments in the ingrafting of seemingly alien concepts on our 
linguistic texture. Healthy neology is not incompatible with literary norm, 
while mummification of foreign terms in the sarcophagus of transliteration, 
with no gesture whatever toward the courtesy of translation, is as often the 
symptom of a latent xenophobia as an evidence of cautious and precise 
scholarship; and a well-executed calque is not necessarily to be condemned 
without hearing as a counterfeit caconym and denied probation as literary 
tender. 

This paper is venturing to launch a pilot balloon in an attempt to estimate 
how the wind blows as regards the incidental incursion, through the perme- 
able sections of the Sinological curtain, of ferment-inducing fragments of 
the traditional Confucian glossology into the realm of our philosophy of 
human nature and moral polity. It is proposed to subject to a test several 
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terms in the vocabulary of the Chinese sage by grafting their connotational 
tissues in such lesions on the integument of English vocables as a decent 
respect for the integrity and norms of English philological tradition would 
permit one to incise. The object of the experiment will be to effect a more 
perfect organic union of the two linguistic usages in the hope that the 
resultant radical Anglicization of the Chinese concepts would find some 
consideration side by side with heretofore suggested or current English 
renderings. In a sense, it is but a plea for broadening the scope of that facet 
of the complex art of translation which forms the subject of hermeneutics, 
the discipline exordial to all exegesis, whether that of our own traditional 
scriptures, sacred or profane, or that of the classics of another civilization. 

The methodology we shall follow may be characterized as that of philo- 
logical semasiology, which combines the meticulousness of scientific observa- 
tion and computation in establishing the range, frequency of occurrence, 
and environmental reflexes of a given logoid with a naive but unshakable 
belief that within the diffuse and viscous cytoplasmic mass of its connotations 
there lurks an ascertainable and definable etymonic karyosome. To that 
belief is to be added the conviction that, once the nucleus of a Sinitic word 
is delineated with reasonable precision, a patient search through the rich 
catalogue of the contour forms of the etyma of our Mediterranean heritage 
would finally yield a silhouette of sufficiently congruous perimeter; that 
such a demonstration of the community of human experience would make 
the superposition of the latter on the former and the resulting coincidence 
of detail significant enough to lift the experiment out of the category of 
idle philological legerdemain; and that this exercise in cultural stereoscopy 
would bring into focus many a latent particular of the original outline. 
Without further preliminaries, then, I should like to proceed to the con- 
sideration of some of the most fundamental notions in Confucianism and 
suggest a few new renderings for them to test the validity of the method. 

Translators of the Chinese classics are not necessarily betrayers of the 
originals, but most of them produce parallactic displacements of the model 
from the ideal historiocentric point of view. Though few interpreters of 
Confucius—and this goes for Chinese as well as Occidental exegetes—fail 
to sense the historical significance of some of the terms of social relationship 
used by Confucius, yet, in their understandable admiration for the Master 
and in their justifiable concern for an effective universalization of his mes- 
sage, they too often indulge in pious distortions. Bolstered with the belief 
that consistency is but a virtue of petty minds, they repeatedly yield to the 
exigencies of contextual adjustments by varying their renderings of key 
locutions, and thus produce successive out-of-focus pictures frequently incom- 
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patible with the monocular vision of an undeviating historical stance. 

Thus chiin-tzi F2-f-, the prime sociological term used in Confucius’ 
educational and ethical doctrines, though defined within a reasonably well- 
delineated area of connotations, has not yet received full semantic evalua- 
tion or been subjected to a thorough hermeneutic test. In English translations 
of The Analects and other Confucian texts, a tradition of multiple render- 
ings was established by James Legge,’ under whose inspiration the term is 
variously construed, now as “the princely man,” now as “the superior [or 
wise, Or true} man,” now as “the [perfect} gentleman” or “the scholar and 
gentleman,” or even as “the prince {sovereign, ruler}.” All translators feel 
that the term, literally “lord’s [or prince’s} son,” must have originally been 
a title of nobility which, in the mouth of Confucius or that of some pre- 
decessor of his among the moralistic teachers of the sixth century B.C., came 
to denote a man of moral breeding, a person of culture and education. The 
parallelism with the evolution of the English term “gentleman” is indeed 
close enough to warrant consistent translation of chin-tzi as gentleman. 
Two reservations, however, must be made to that rendering. First, the 
Chinese term is a syntactic or dependent compound (of the type tatpurusa, 
in the precise terminology of the Sanskrit grammarians), while the English 
word is an adjectival compound (type karmadhdaraya). The nature or pat- 
tern of the construction cannot be ignored here in view of the existence in 
ancient Chinese of the period of several analogical compounds such as 
“duke’s son,” “duke’s grandson,” “king’s son {or grandson},” “king’s man,” 
etc., used first as titles and later as surnames. Second, while “gentility” is 
implicit in the Chinese word, our derivative “gentleness” is, as we shall. see 
later, associated with quite another term in Chinese. Effort must be made 
to avoid the overlapping of the concepts, particularly in view of the tendency 
of many interpreters to mollify, on the one hand, the rough feudal character 
of the era, and to underemphasize, on the other, the significance of the 
social revolution through which Chinese communities were passing during 
the age of Confucius. 

From the texts of the period, a strong case could be built in favor of a 
theory that the chiin-tzu% were “lordsons” indeed, that is, perennial sons of 
lords, in the sense that they could never, or hardly ever, become real lords. 
In other words, they were in all likelihood juniors of the noble families who, 
for one reason or another, such as enforcement of primogeniture, concubinary 
origin or bastardy, or political or economic accident leading to loss of patri- 
mony, were forced to become déclassés or subsist on the bounty of their 


2 In the first two volumes of The Chinese Classics, 5 vols. (Hongkong, 1861-72), comprising 
the translation of the Confucian Four Books. 
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luckier relatives. It is even possible that “son,” the second term in the 
Chinese compound, had already acquired in the language of the Chou period 
its later function of an enclitic of diminutive or even pejorative value, 
corresponding to our suffix —“ling” or —“kin.” The lordsons may thus have 
been derisively called “lordlings” or “lordkins” by the optimates of that time. 

To my mind, there is scarcely any doubt that Confucius himself was a 
natural “lord’s son” (possibly one of Baron Méng-sun, his first patron). As 
such, he became the intellectual champion of the cause of the “lordlings.” 
His ethical and social doctrine can best be construed as having its message 
directed to those restless déclassés of his generation. He seems to have 
taught them to bear their half-title proudly, to consider it a badge of honor, 
a heraldic baton or bar sinister, a mark of the emergent moral nobility of 
the unprivileged gentleman, and to have enjoined them to formulate for 
themselves a philosophy that would permit them to operate as a class- 
conscious “third estate,” immediately below the royal clans and the great 
patrician families. Repeatedly he put before them the example of those 
sages of the recent and remote past who had had the right, or had been 
offered the chance, to become lords in fact, but who had voluntarily chosen 
the status of lordlings through abdication from title and position and had 
thus humanized themselves by “unnobling” their persons. It is significant 
in this connection that the young Baron Méng-sun, traditionally said to have 
been Confucius’ first pupil, was a concubine’s son, though one who eventually 
inherited his father’s rank and title. Furthermore, the only time Confucius 
seems to have been involved directly in the politics of his native state was 
during the stormy period of 505-497 B.c., when the state of Lu was shaken 
by a revolution against the three barons who had formed a triumvirate over 
the dukedom and the impotent puppet, its hereditary duke, a revolution led 
by the dissatisfied juniors and bastards of the three baronial lines. 

When given a chance to participate in affairs of state, Confucius’ disciples 
were taught to serve devotedly and to lead their rulers into paths of 
righteousness; when out of position, to live nobly in poverty and to carry 
the message of aristocratic form to which they had been born into a wider 
range of society and to become teachers and molders of men in whatever 
walk of life the vicissitudes of the time placed them. Confucius himself 
seems to have been ever ready to extend his teachings to all newcomers, 
including the new class of “lordlings” by courtesy, the parvenus emerging 
from the lowest gentry or commonalty. The main tenets of his system of 
moral philosophy and civil polity can best be clarified by a close semantic 
analysis of a few of the key terms repeatedly occurring in the most authentic 
source of Confucian wisdom, the Lun Yu (The Analects). 
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We may begin with the Chinese word chéng J, habitually translated 
“government,” “to govern.” This rendering can be accepted as doing no 
violence to the Chinese trend of thought only through the tour de force 
of dissociating the English term from its Greco-Latin etymon guberno, 
“to steer [as a helmsman],” on the one hand, and the Chinese vocable from 
its graphic and phonetic connaturality with chéng jF., “right,” “correct,” 
on the other. The two Chinese words have always been homophones, and 
the former contains the latter as the etymonic part of its graph. No Chinese, 
therefore, could, or still can today, enunciate or write the one without evok- 
ing the other. That the etymology was fully present in Confucius’ mind 
is indicated by Analects XII.17, where the sage emphatically uses “correct” 
to define “government.” “To rule means to regulate” is the nearest approach 
to the original achieved by English translators of the passage. What Con- 
fucius wanted to say is best expressed in Latin: regimen est rectitudo with 
corregimen est correctio as an overtone. In fact, if we could only accept 
corregimen as an English equivalent of the Chinese word for “government” 
(cf. Spanish corregimiento) , Confucius’ ambivalent attitude toward the con- 
cept would immediately become clear to us. The positive sense which he 
gives to chéng in the above passage is matched, without real contradiction, 


_ by the pejorative connotation he instills into the word in Analects I1.3. 


There, corregimen is definitely equated with correction, in the sense of 
“compulsory bringing to a standard,” a semantic value which appears in 
one of the archaic derivatives of the primary chéng (with determinative 
No. 60 added), “to compel submission.” If corregimen is too violent a 
neologism to countenance, we should still insist on “regimen” as the only 
semantically adequate English rendering of the Chinese term. According to 
Confucius and most ancient Chinese moralists, corregimen, that is, effective 
government, was to be achieved in a happy medium between the correctness 
of the rulers and correction of the subjects, and a twofold rectification, 
rather than helmsmanship, was stressed as the fundamental principle of 
polity. 

We can now move on to the consideration of the term #é ##, perhaps 
the most significant word, next to tao 38. in ancient Chinese macro- and 
microcosmology. The standard translation for it is “virtue,” both in the 
sense of inherent quality and in that of moral excellence, but with the 
validity of the traditional rendering somewhat shaken by Arthur Waley’s 
insistence on interpreting it as “power.” Indeed, it is believed by many 
scholars that the term originated in the mytho-magical period of Chinese 
speculation when #é was conceived as a kind of mana-like potency inherent 
in substances, things, and human beings, a potency which, on the one hand, 
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made them true to their essence, and, on the other, made possible their 
influencing of other entities. It appears often as if it had been imagined 
as a kind of electric charge permeating the thing in question, waxing or 
waning in accordance with some mysterious law, and capable of being 
transmitted, in the case of living beings, from one generation to another. 
Contrary-minded students of ancient Chinese philosophy dispute this inter- 
pretation as rather narrow and possibly anachronistic, and point to the fact 
that #é had early acquired, at least in Confucian literature, ethical connota- 
tions close to our “virtue,” that is, as moral, and only rarely amoral or 
immoral, efficacy. They find, therefore, no quarrel with rendering ¢é, almost 
invariably, as “virtue.” Philologists are, however, troubled by the absence 
in the Chinese term of any connotations reminiscent of the Latin etymon 
vir, such as manliness and virility. They remind us that #é is free from any 
contamination with sexual associations and differs in that from its great 
counterpart, #ao, the Way, which, in one or two expressions, such as 
jén tao AG. “the way of men and women,” is suggestive of sexual activity. 
Other recommended translations, such as “energy” and “essential quality,” 
seem also inadequate from the same etymological point of view. “Essence” 
is especially treacherous, for one of the cardinal peculiarities of the Chinese 
language is the absence in it of any term or set of terms even remotely 
congruent with the enormous linguistic and philosophical area covered by 
the etymon and the derivatives of esse and of “being” in Indo-European 
languages. 

A graphophonetic analysis of the Chinese character will, I believe, lead 
us to a solution of this dilemma of translators. Té is composed of a semantic 
determinative indicative of movement and a phonetic-etymonic element 
consisting of the graphs for “heart” oj) and “upright,” “direct” [{. The 
latter word, though graphically distinct, is a remote cognate of chéng, 
“correct.” In its ancient pronunciation this word, now read chih if» was a 
homophone of #é and is undoubtedly the etymon from which ¢é was origi- 
nally derived. “Upright” or “erect” seems to be the fundamental meaning of 
the word as evidenced by several derivatives (now written with the addition 
of various semantic signals), such as “hold upright,” “to raise,” “to plant,” 
“to erect,” “to place or set.” Since our term ¢é contains an element suggestive 
of movement which appears in many other Chinese characters where it has 
the function of endowing the etymon with connotations often conveyed 
by the Latin prefix “ad-,” one would hazard the guess that we have here 
a word close to “arrect” in meaning, possibly overlapping somewhat with 
Latin insitio, “to implant.” While “insititious [ingrafted} potency” could 
doubtless serve as a compromise between the notion developed in our 
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argument and that favored by Waley, I would be inclined to lean toward 
“arrectivity” or “arrectitude,” and “arrective” as an adjective, to denote the 
abstract Chinese term. Thus, two essential semasiological elements of the 
graph would be satisfactorily accounted for. It remains now to suggest that 
connotation of the term which is supplied by the third element, “heart,” 
which to the Chinese connotes, as it does to us, the “innerness” of the state 
or process involved. One of the good Latin understudies for #é is indoles, 
“natural disposition or character,” which could perhaps be Anglicized as 
“indolescence” or “indultitude,” but which overemphasizes the root meaning 
“to grow.” It supplies us, however, with a useful formant, indu, the old 
form of the Latin prepositional prefix “in-,” which has the merit of being 
distinctive enough to avoid confusion with the “in-” of negation. Whatever 
be its chances for survival in English lexicographical environment, I should 
like to submit the neologism “indarrectitude,” “indarrectivity” as an almost 
exact equivalent of the Chinese term in its threefold aspect. For those 
allergic to excessive Latinity, one may suggest “enarrective,” “enrective,” 
“arrective,”’ and “rective” as the second-best choice, with the abstract noun 
to be formed with either the suffix “-ness” or with “-ity.” A distinction could 
further be established between the passive and active connotations of #é. 
Thus, the new word “enrective” would define itself as follows: having the 
inner power or quality to be straight, in the sense of having an invariable 
direction (the typical example of ¢é in ancient China was the downward- 
flowing tendency of water), of keeping true to one’s essence or normal state 
or function; having the power to be right, upright, proper, virtuous, or 
good in the positive sense. Arrective would be defined as having the power 
or property of arousing, inciting, animating, or of communicating or causing 
rectivity or enrectivity. Té, then, as a noun, can best be translated as 
“enrectiveness,” “enrectivity,” “enrectitude,” in the passive sense of inherent 
quality; and as “arrectivity,” in the active sense of the power to influence 
others, such as that of an effective substance or individual. For the Chinese, 
té was always understood as potent, but not coercive, and as arrective, rather 
than corrective. Conceived in most cases as inherent, té is sometimes de- 
scribed as an acquired quality, and it is significant that the word was often 
defined by the Chinese scholiasts by a homonym #é 4§, “to acquire” “to 
obtain.” This is frequently dismissed as an idle pun of the glossologists, 
but one could easily demonstrate, through scores of ancient texts, that it 
was widely accepted as a paronym of our term. Since one of the good 
equivalents of that second #é is the Latin apiscor, I would suggest that 
“indarrectitude” came to connote, by dint of association with it, “indeptitude,” 
ie., “inner aptitude,” as contrasted with vulgar “acquisitude.” 
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Finally, a slight overtone: the most ancient graph of that component 
of the character #é which means “arrect” depicted an eye surmounted with 
a straight line. This graph is reminiscent of another composed of an eye 
surmounted with a fork-like object of uncertain significance meaning “to 
inspect.” Our graph for “upright,” “arrect,” is also defined by the most 
ancient dictionaries as “to see straight.” Thus, there was somewhere in the 
etymological background of our ¢#é a connotation suggestive of “direct 
inspection,” of “looking straight at things,” which is exactly the etymology 
of our own “intuition.” It may be worth while to review some ancient 
Chinese texts, particularly Taoist ones, with the hypothesis in mind that, 
at least in one of its facets, té@ approached a function quite close to the 
concept of intuition. 

Our next word, i nick the cardinal term of Confucian “cultimonious” 
polity, is relatively easy to define through semantic analysis. It has been 
variously translated: propriety, ritual (religious and social), cult and cul- 
ture, worship, ceremony and ceremonial, etiquette, decorum, decency and 
refinement, urbanity, courtesy, rules of proper social usage or conduct, 
customary rules of living, polite traditional deportment, good manners, 
social order, convenance, bienséance, Sittlichkeit, formality, good form. With 
the exception of the last, none of these renderings approaches in meaning 
the concomitants of the semantic nucleus of the Chinese term or fits every 
occurrence of the word in the ancient texts. As is well known, the character 
li ist is composed of two elements: the so-called radical (semantic determi- 
native) for “rite,” “worship of the numina,” appearing in most graphs 
relating to religious belief and ritual practices, and a “phonetic” part repre- 
senting a vase or ritual vessel. The only other common Chinese character 
with the same “phonetic” is #’i #@, “body,” “human body,” “to embody,” 
“embodiment,” “form” (its radical is “bone,” “skeletal structure”).? This 
would seem to indicate that for the ancient Chinese this particular word 
for “vessel” connoted something like “morphon” and, in a way curiously 
parallel to the use of skewos in Greek and of “vessel” in our own scriptural 
language, served as a metonym for “human body.” “Form,” that is, “organic” 
rather than geometrical form, then, appears to be the link between the two 
words, as evidenced by the ancient Chinese scholiasts who repeatedly used 
t’i to define /i in their glosses. Another favorite paronym for ii is ti %, 
“order,” “series,” “sequence.” From the above we must deduce that, for 
the ancient Chinese, /i was a concept situated somewhere near the point of 
intersection of notions that we could express by such words as “corporate 





*On the phonetic relationship between the two words, see Bernhard Karlgren, Gremmata 
Serica: Script and Phonetics in Chinese and Sino-Japanese (Stockholm: BMFEA, 1940), No. 597. 
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form,” “worshipful acconformation,” “formal accorporation,” “eumorphosis,” 
“social co-ordination,” or “corpor-ordination.” It would seem that “Form,” 
with a capital, to be understood as ritual form, social form, or good form, 
and so qualified whenever occasion would require, serves best as the simplest 
equivalent of the Chinese term. 

As the code of behavior of the Chinese gentleman, /i was elaborate and 
punctilious, yet allowed for some improvisation within the framework of 
traditional standards, conceived on occasion as variable and as grow- 
ing toward greater perfection in time. In this it contrasted sharply with 
sing Ff\|, the system of corporal, chiefly mutilatory, punishments by means 
of which the plebeians, the inarticulate mass of the people of ancient 
China, were “corrected” or “patterned” by their masters. It is interesting 
to note that the term Asing had a range of connotations closely paralleling 
those of i: (1) “form” or “mold,” (2) “vessel,” a kind of soup kettle, 
(3) “outline,” “{two-dimensional} figure.” The three words are exact 
homophones of Asing and were anciently often designated by the same 
character. In contradistinction to 1, bsing appears to be thought of as 
crudely schematic, rather than morphological, as a matrix that was set and 
fixed, and changed only infrequently and reluctantly, and as a sort of 
Procrustean framework stamping the people into conformity. Rather than 
a system of “acconformation,” it must be described as one of ruthless 
“accompagination” through the cut and cast of coercive punishments. No 
element of spirituality entered into it, for it was savagely corporal, rather 
than corporate, a quality reserved for the civilized pattern of the /i. 

The four terms discussed above, chéng, té, li, and hsing, are well con- 
trasted in the context of Analects II.3, for which we should like to offer 
the following strictly literal translation: “The Master said, ‘Lead the way 
for them with [corrective] regimen, and compose them with [corporal] 
compagination, and the people will shirk and have no sense of shame. Lead 
the way for them with [arrective] Enrectitude, and compose them through 
{corporate} Form, and they will have a sense of shame and will thus be 
brought to pattern.’ ” 

We have now reached a point in our discussion where we can tackle 
the mooted problem of the two most difficult and crucial terms in the Con- 
fucian moral system, the famous concepts of jén {= and yi #§. The first 
of these has been examined anew by Professor Dubs in the first issue of 
this journal, in an article entitled “The Development of Altruism in Con- 
fucianism,” but with little attention paid to the semasiological aspect of 
the question.* Commonly accepted renderings of the Chinese word include: 





* PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST, 1, No. 1 (April, 1951), 48-50. 
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benevolence, human-heartedness, perfect virtue, true manhood, altruism, the 
Good or Goodness (capitalized; a well-reasoned suggestion by Arthur 
Waley), humaneness, and humanity. Only the last two do justice to the 
etymology of the Chinese term. Jén{—, “humanity,” is not only a deriva- 
tive, but is actually the same word, though in distinct graphic form, as the 
common Chinese vocable jén \., “man,” homo. This is no mere pun, as 
Professor Dubs believes; the consubstantiality of the two terms is part and 
parcel of the fundamental stratum of Chinese linguistic consciousness, and 
must be reflected somehow in the Occidental translation. Unfortunately, the 
English abstract nouns which immediately suggest themselves as proper 
renderings, that is, “humaneness,” “humanity,” and “manhood,” have ac- 
quired too specific connotations in English usage to be considered adequate. 
It must be observed in addition that the term jém in Confucian texts is 
used not only as a noun and an adjective, but also as a transitive verb, and 
the above words do not easily yield themselves to this role. 

Waley’s hypothesis that jén \., “man,” did not originally refer to man- 
kind in general, but only to members of one’s tribe, group, or clan (gens), 
is substantiated to a certain degree by pre-Confucian texts. We cannot 
follow him, however, in adopting “goodness”—to be capitalized as “Good- 
ness” to distinguish it from the common quality of “goodness” designated 
by the Chinese word shan fe —as a translation of jén, “humanity,” but there 
is no doubt that jén possessed the same connotations as our words “gentle,” 
“gentleness,” and “gentility,” all derived from the Latin gens. The notion 
of gentleness as softness in a primary sense, rather than as a quality charac- 
teristic of the gentleman, is, however, more deep-seated and is probably 
inherent in jén, as evidenced by a host of its etymological relatives. Jén 
belongs to a group of Chinese words with a somewhat peculiar initial, archaic 
zmy- or nzy-, normally giving us j- or n- initials in modern Chinese. Irrespec- 
tive of their finals, all words having that initial appear to be derived from 
the same etymonic nucleus and to be conveying as words such notions 
as can be expressed in English by the following terms: softness, weak- 
ness, mildness, pliancy, lenity, comity, tenerity, mansuetude, forbearance, the 
quality of being soft but tough, slender, graceful, complaisant, patient and 
tender, tolerant, yielding, and coddling (in both senses of the English 
“coddle”: to treat tenderly and to “tenderize” by cooking). This can be 
easily demonstrated by a brief consultation of any Chinese dictionary on 
the entries under such characters (some forty or fifty of them) as are pro- 
nounced jén, nén, jan, nuan, juan, jang, 140, 40, NO, JOU, jut, jun, jung, Niao. 
It is important to note here that one of the characters, pronounced ju ff, 
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is the technical term designating Confucianism and Confucianists as a class. 
Most students agree that ju {7% must have originally meant “weakling.”* 
A semantic study of the homonyms of the ju series would suggest as a more 
precise and specific equivalent “fondling” (in both English senses of “baby” 
and “fool”), “coddling,” “manikin.” In the light of our discussion of the 
term “lordling,” it is also significant that another ju ® (with the determi- 
native for “child”), “baby,” was used in ancient Chinese historical texts 
with the implication that it was a term reserved in the court language of 
the Chou period for the designation of an heir presumptive born of a con- 
cubine, rather than of a first wife. 

In the attempt to find a suitable rendering for jén {—, one must also 
bear in mind the graphic structure of the character. Jém, “humanity,” is 
represented by a graph comprising jén \., “man,” and two horizontal 
strokes to its right, usually interpreted as being the Chinese character for 
“two,” suggestive of the idea of duality. The phonetic function, if any, of 
that element is not clear; one should note, however, that, curiously enough, 
the Chinese word for “two” had archaically the same zmy initial as jén. We 
are inclined to hazard here a new hypothesis of the origin of the character 
in substitution for the traditional half-hearted analysis of the graph. It is 
well known that on Chinese bronze inscriptions of the Chou Dynasty the 
character #z% -f-, “son,” has often a little ditto sign in the form of two 
horizontal strokes added to it to express such phrases as “son’s son,” “son 
after son.” It may well be that Confucius, or some predecessor of his, had 
borrowed that graphic convention from the vocabulary of the inscriptions 
to endow the common graph for jén, “man,” with a special meaning, perhaps 
in an attempt to instill into the graph, representing a word in a language 
devoid of a specific category of plurality, a contrasting singular-plural con- 
notation, such as we would express in English by “man among men,” and 
had then sublimated it by making it a key locution in his moralistic system. 

It is my belief that the primary etymology of jén, “humanity,” cannot be 
successfully conveyed in English, short of creating a neologism, on the proto- 
type of the German Menschlichkeit, such as “manship,” “manshipful,” and 
“manshipfulness.” If this be favored, there would be no difficulty in using 
the first noun as a verb, on the analogy of “to worship,” as some Chinese 
contexts would require. In addition, to bring into focus the plurality implied 
in the Chinese graph, one could employ as a Latin synonym of “manship” 
a term such as “homininity” (with “hominine” and “hominate,” as corre- 
sponding adjective and verb), that is, a derivative from homéines, rather 


“For recent literature on the subject, see H. G. Creel, Comfucius: The Man and the Myth 
(New York: John Day, 1949), chap. XI, “The “Weaklings,’” and Notes. 
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than one from the singular homo. The same result could be achieved by 
the retention of the traditionally acceptable “humanity” modified by the 
addition of the prefix “co-,” which would serve the double purpose of dis- 
tinguishing the word, on the one hand, from the European connotations not 
present in the Chinese term, and endowing it, on the other, with the necessary 
dual-plural overtone emphasized in the above discussion. ‘“Co-humanity,” 
“co-human,” “co-humanize [oneself],” would also seem to satisfy the other 
semantic factor present in the Chinese term, the notion of pliant accom- 
modation to others and identification with humanity of the commoner sort. 
Indeed, as can be seen from The Analects,” Confucius refused to grant the 
possession of the virtue of jém to most of his contemporaries. He unreservedly 
conceded it to a few worthies of antiquity whose common characteristic 
seems to be capacity for renunciation, the yielding of one’s rights and pre- 
rogatives, and for a kenotic emptying of themselves of princely preconcep- 
tions and extraordinary privileges. Some of them seem to have attained 
the ideal through a spectacular flight from the responsibilities of a throne 
about to be inherited by them into a mountain wilderness (as in the case 
of the celebrated Po-i and Shu-ch’i), or into a frontier territory, as did 
T’ai-po, the legendary founder of the peripheral state of Wu, and Chi-tzi, 
the cultural hero of Korea. 

Our last term, yi x, is usually translated righteousness, right conduct, 
justice, loyalty, morality, and duty. Its secondary values are: “public,” 
“patriotic,” “adopted,” “sense,” “meaning.” The most popular rendering is 
“righteousness.” The Chinese word hardly connotes anything approaching 
that Old Testament virtue, nor has it any etymonic connections with such 
root words as “right,” jus, lex, mos, debeo, publicus, etc. This has been noted 
ever since the first attempts to transpose Chinese into Occidental languages, 
but the search for an adequate equivalent has always been hampered by the 
inability, both on the part of Chinese and Westerners as well, to explain 
the evolution of either the graphic or the phonetic nature of the term. It 
was only after the revolutionary researches of B. Karlgren® into the phonetic 
structure of archaic Chinese that it became possible to establish that the 
word, in its phonetic contour 2,500 years ago, was a near relative of, if it 
was not directly derived from, the Chinese pronoun of the first person, “we” 
or “I” #%, the graph for which forms one of the two component parts of 
the character yi #E. The other graphic component, “sheep” 3, appears as 
the common denominator of two other primary Chinese words: “beautiful” 
(mei F) and “good” (shan #$). We are inclined to believe that, in all 








* Contrast particularly Analects V.7 and V.18 with VII.14 and XVIII.1. 
*Culminating in Grammata Serica. For the words in question, see No. 2 in that work. 
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the three, “sheep” is a “graphic synecdoche” for “savor,” “saporous” (as 
mutton, the rankest of all meats), the name of a quality which the Chinese 
extended to cover other abstractions, in a way reminiscent of the manner 
in which the ancient Latins are supposed to have broadened the range of the 
connotations of s#pio from “taste” to “wisdom.” “Sheep” can thus be dis- 
missed as a semantic signal, and full attention must be concentrated on the 
first element as the real etymon of the word. As we have done with previ- 
ously discussed words, we must also take cognizance of the ancient Chinese 
paronomastic glosses as clues to what the Chinese believed to be the nearest 
homonyms of the term. The most persistent of these is yi #~ (same tone 
and archaic pronunciation but a different character) , “suitable,” “congruent,” 
“proper,” “ought.” The obvious link between these and “we” or “I’” is the 
Latin proprius, covering the connotations “not common with others” (that 
is, our own), “personal,” “characteristic,” “appropriate,” “constant.” It is a 
pity that many English translators of the Chinese classics have insisted on 
rendering /i #f§ , “Form,” as “propriety” and have thus prevented the latter 
English term from being applied, as it should have been, to render yi as 
“{moral]} propriety.” We could, perhaps, circumvent this difficulty by trans- 
lating yi as “compropriety,” to parallel our “co-humanity” for jén. Indeed, 
yi seems to be contrasted to jém, in the works of Confucius and Mencius, 
as operative in a narrower sphere of obligations, that of one’s immediate 
loyalties to family, elders, feudal lords, companions, fellow-clansmen, in 
short, to the “we” group, rather than in the realm of broader human con- 
tacts encompassing the “you” and “they” groups. To coin another term, 
then, yi seems to have meant something like “nostritude,” “nostrate con- 
suetude” (hence the meaning “patriotic” ) , as against the “vestritude” implied 
in jém (it is noteworthy that the Chinese words for “you” or “thou” belong 
to the group of words with the same zmy- archaic initial). Yi may also be 
interpreted as “selfshipfulness,” but is not to be confused with selfishness, 
as it called for devotion and self-sacrifice for a “mnostrate” cause, a noble 
and virile ideal, and yet fell short of “manshipfulness,” which transcended 
the interests of the small nostrate circle; it was also felt to be a “congruence” 
of action and function, hence the meanings “properly adapted,” “adopted,” 
“sense,” “meaning” (as of words). To sum up, it would seem to me that 
most Chinese contexts would become perfectly clear if yi were translated 
“selfshipful compropriety” or “proper selfshipfulness.” 

In the contrast between these two words as defined and used by Confucius 
and Mencius is best seen their original and significant contribution to the 
development of moral ideals in their time. Both sages appear intent on 
bringing home to their contemporaries the lesson that, however elevating 
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and traditionally satisfying “nostrate” comproprieties and loyalties may have 
been for the denizens of the small city-states of the early Chou period, in 
the fluid society of their time old clan-morality could hardly cope alone with 
the problems of the day. To them, the decencies of civilized life appeared 
as having their only chance for survival in the realization on the part of 
both “lordling” and commoner of their “co-humanity” with their neighbors, 
immediate and remote, for—and I believe they saw it clearly—war, social 
unrest, and increasingly complicated economy were molding before their eyes 
a new world in which, theoretically at least, “all within the four seas were 
brothers.” 

Without entertaining too much hope that the Anglicizations of the six 
or seven Chinese idioms discussed here will be readily accepted by profes- 
sional translators, we commend them, nevertheless, to the attention of 
Occidental exegetes of the scriptures of Asia. The orismological technique 
outlined in the preceding pages is, we believe, based on cogent hermeneutic 
principles and is worthy of wider and more systematic application in the 
analysis of Chinese and other linguistic material stemming from beyond the 
realm of the Semito-Aryan Jogos. Our generation, so desperately at grips 
with the problem of overcoming communication barriers between the major 
subcivilizations of the world, may yet find that judicious wordmongering 
across literary frontiers is one of the most potent weapons against glosso- 
philosophical isolationism. 

* Analects X11.5. 
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COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY AND 
INTELLECTUAL TOLERANCE 


Comparative philosophy may be studied 
either for the purpose of determining the relations among the different 
systems, where the objects studied are the systems rather than the objects 
with which the systems profess to be concerned, or for the sake of obtaining 
wisdom. The second of these purposes implies the first, but only the second 
is philosophic inquiry in the fullest sense. In connection with the first, 
Mr. Kwee has indicated the necessity of approaching a philosophy through 
its historical and socio-cultural setting, and has suggested eight approaches 
to the problem of comparative philosophy in general.’ To these an addition 
is suggested, not in the sense of another method, but as an attitude that is 
required by all these approaches. The attitude is tolerance, specifically a 
variety that might be called imtellectual. One must be intellectually tolerant 
if one is to reach out beyond the boundaries of one’s own culture, and even 
more tolerant if one is to pursue investigations of a comparative nature. 
The spectacle of leaving one form of intolerance only to embrace another is 
a familiar one. 

The principal form of intellectual intolerance among philosophers is 
dogmatism. This has its root in the tendency of particular interests to assume 
a definitional role, especially with respect to what constitutes the proper 
subject-matter of philosophy. Confucius says, “Till you know about the 
living, how are you to know about the dead?” This is not suggested as an 
example of intellectual intolerance, but as an instance of an attitude that 
may lead to intolerance. In the same spirit as this statement is the one made 
by the Platonic Socrates*: “And the true philosophers, and they only, are 
ever seeking to release the soul. Is not the separation and release of the 
soul from the body their especial study?”* Now, compare with the quotation 


1J. Kwee Swan Liat, “Methods of Comparative Philosophy,” Philosophy East and West, I, 


No. 1 (April, 1951), 10-15. The eight approaches are: the philological, the ‘historical, the 
comparative, the formal-evaluative, the psychological, the phenomenological, the sociological and 
anthropological, and the total-integrative. 

*Lun Ya XI. 11, in Arthur Waley, trans., The Analects of Confucius (London: George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 1938), p. 155. 

* Or the Socratic Plato. 
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from The Analects a statement attributed to Buddha: “Now is the time to 
sever all ties that would prevent me from attaining perfect enlightenment; 
now is the time to wander into homelessness . . . to find the path of 
deliverance.”® And compare with the quotation from the Phaedo a statement 
of Dewey: “. . . philosophy is vision, imagination, reflection—and these 
functions, apart from action, modify nothing and hence resolve nothing. . . . 
Philosophy recovers itself when it ceases to be a device for dealing with 
the problems of philosophers and becomes a method, cultivated by philoso- 
phers, for dealing with the problems of men.”® This is not to suggest that 
there is a close relation between Dewey and Confucius any more than 
between Buddha and Plato. One must not overlook the historical and cultural 
differences and the extreme difficulty of translating from the language of 
one culture into that of another. Intellectual intolerance may be the product 
not only of individual interests, but of those determined by a culture. 

For Kwee the culminating method of comparative philosophy appears in 
what he calls the “total-integrative approach.” “The total approach in com- 
parative philosophy is a conscious and repeated effort aimed at a merging 
of supplementary phases into an ever-richer totality where specific charac- 
teristics are not neglected but maintained and yet coherently connected.” 
In place of integration I would suggest a more general aim, namely, knowl- 
edge or wisdom. Knowledge may or may not involve integration. The 
suggested attitude of intellectual tolerance would keep both possibilities in 
mind. The aim of an ever-richer totality may conceivably constitute as great 
an obstacle to the understanding of certain philosophies as the Christian bias 
which Kwee finds in Schweitzer’s approach to Indian thought.* Although 
there is a tendency not to equate biological evolution with progress, the 
idea of progress clings to the concept of the evolution of thought, par- 
ticularly when conceived in terms of the history of science. One thinks in 
terms of intellectual frontiers and of greater and greater control over nature, 
physical and human. It is not strange for those influenced by Western tradi- 
tion to think in a similar vein of the development of philosophic concepts; 
the future appears big with the possibilities of differentiation and ever-greater 
integration. View this possible root of cultural intolerance in the light of 
a passage from the Upanisads: “When the five instruments of knowledge 
stand still, together with the mind, and when the intellect does not move, that 


*Phaedo, in Benjamin Jowett, trans., The Dialogues of Plato (New York: Random House, 
1937), Vol. 1, p. 451. 
® Paul Carus, The Gospel of Buddha (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1915), p. 21. 
* John Dewey, ° ‘The Need for a Recovery of Philosophy,” in Dewey and others, Creatwe 
Intelligence: Essays in the Pragmatic Attitude (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1917), p. 65. 
Op. cit., p. 15. 
® Ibid., p. 13, n. 
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is called the Supreme State.”” It is possible that the idea of the Supreme 
State would profit by integration into a richer totality, or perhaps part of 
the idea should be rejected and part retained. On the other hand, it is 
possible that the idea refers us to a reality. Perhaps the Supreme State, as 
opposed to the language which may express it, is not to be approached by 
the historical-cultural method. These remarks need not be taken as indicating 
what Kwee calls “excessive reverence for ancient Oriental revelations,”’° 
merely caution. If we do not wish to exclude in advance the possible sig- 
nificance of statements, then we must be prepared for the possibility that 
wisdom has already been born. To make up one’s mind in advance is an 
instance of intellectual intolerance. 

Intellectual tolerance can be distinguished from other species in terms of 
its goal. One may be tolerant of the religious views of others, for example, 
for the sake of social harmony, but one is intellectually tolerant for the sake 
of knowledge. Here the objects of tolerance may be persons, where in- 
tolerance of the person would be an obstacle to knowledge; but the objects 
are not necessarily persons. One may be tolerant of ideas for the sake of 
knowledge, in the sense that one may allow them to function in one’s 
inquiry. If one attempts to be impersonal in the consideration of ideas, it 
is not necessary that they be contrary to one’s belief to be objects of tolerance, 
for one may be operating on a level at which belief in the ideas has been 
suspended. It is not even necessary that the end for which one is tolerant 
be of a different nature from the object of which one is tolerant. There is 
a sense in which one can be tolerant of knowledge for the sake of knowledge. 
We shall distinguish between two species of intellectual tolerance, one, con- 
cerned with knowledge itself, the other with opinions and notions. 

One may be intolerant of ideas known to be true, in the sense that one 
may not allow them to function as true in one’s judgment. One may be 
so enamored of an idea that one may reply to the critic who points out its 
inconsistency with what is already known, “I don’t care what you say, it 
is true.” One also may be tolerant of the misuse of ideas known to be false, 
in the sense that one may allow them to function in one’s judgment as if 
they were true. Tolerance and intolerance, in these senses, are both cases 
of the intolerance of knowledge, which is not allowing the true to function 
as the true or the false as the false."* To permit ideas whose truth-value is 


® Katha Upanisad I1.iii.12, in Swami Nikhilananda, trans., The Upanishads (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949), Vol. I, p. 184. 

Op. cit., p. 11. 

™ One is not intolerant of knowledge, however, when one considers propositions contrary to 
fact. Here it is simply a matter of hypothetical relationships. If one says, “If p were true then 
q would be true, since p implies q,” he need not and should not draw the conclusion “q is 
true,” if it is known that p is false. 
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known to function in accordance with their value is to be tolerant of 
knowledge. If one takes knowledge as an end, then one seeks to preserve 
and increase it. 

By pure intellectual tolerance is meant, then, simply the allowance of the 
knowledge of the true and the false to function as such for the sake of 
knowledge. Intellectual tolerance does not involve merely a relation of the 
individual to his own knowledge; if he were to value knowledge only in 
relation to himself, he would be taking, not knowledge, but its exclusive 
possession as his end. Hence, if he is to value knowledge he will not deprive 
others of it. But is he to be intolerant of what he knows to be the false 
ideas of others? This brings us to the second species of intellectual tolerance, 
and here we must distinguish between notion and opinion. 

One may be intellectually tolerant or intolerant of notions. By notion is 
meant an idea whose truth-value is actually undetermined. A notion may 
be an opinion, an idea believed to be true but ungrounded, but not all 
notions are opinions, because not all notions are believed to be true. If one 
considers a notion only with respect to one’s own judgments, one tolerates 
it when one does not interfere with its possible relevance for the attainment 
of knowledge; one does not tolerate it when one rejects it without sufficient 
evidence. With respect to the opinions of others there are two possibilities 
for both tolerance and intolerance. One may or may not have knowledge 
of what, for another, is merely an opinion. If he does, he may be tolerant 
of another’s opinion for the same reason that he is tolerant of his own 
notions, that is, for the sake of knowledge; if he is intolerant, he excludes 
without evidence a possible means to knowledge. But when he knows the 
opinion of another to be false, it would appear that tolerance of the opinion 
is also intolerance of knowledge. He must either interfere, or not, with the 
false opinion of another; if he interferes, it seems that he does not wish 
what is false to appear as true, and, if he does not interfere, it seems that 
he permits what is false to appear as true. Then, is intolerance of opinion 
justifiable? The answer must take into account the circumstances of judg- 
ment. Opinions do not all have the same degree of objectivity. When one 
gets down to basic presuppositions, it is difficult to abstract opinions from 
attitudes. The opinions least subject to criticism are the ones most firmly 
rooted in personality. To attack an opinion of this type, on a basis other 
than that of formal principles accepted by both parties, is not to criticize 
merely an idea, but a person as well. Intolerance, when expressed in this 
fashion, may be an instrument of intellectual warfare rather than of intel- 
lectual discovery. In the long run, it may be prudent to be tolerant of mere 
opinion, whether it be true or false; what is intolerance of knowledge, 
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considered absolutely, need not be such when considered practically. Of 
course, one may not be able to see whether this is so; in that case, one must 
act, keeping in mind that he may be wrong. By keeping in mind the 
possibility of error one reasserts his intellectual tolerance.”” 

Yet the taking of intellectual tolerance as a practical principle appears 
paradoxical. Knowledge is a goal; yet the meaning of knowledge is debated. 
If one is to be tolerant of theories of knowledge, in relation to what con- 
cept of knowledge is this tolerance to be conceived? It is here that an 
admission of faith seems unavoidable. Just as, for example, one may talk 
with practical sense about academic freedom, without being sure that he 
has a philosophical understanding of freedom, so he may talk about know}- 
edge, without having the assurance of a completely justified theory of 
knowledge. Faith in the efficacy of inquiry makes certain implicit assump- 
tions concerning the characteristics of knowledge. If one inquires, then 
truth is not just what he wishes it to be, but is in some sense demonstrable; 
if inquiry is co-operative, then knowledge is objective in character, even 
though individual effort, both moral and intellectual, should play a dominant 
role in its attainment. Objectivity and demonstrability are to be taken as 
necessary to the concept of knowledge, though not definitive of it. Although 
in this practical context objectivity and demonstrability are extremely vague, 
they nevertheless provide a basis for a degree of discrimination in the 
exercise of tolerance. 


Il 


In terms of such an analysis, intellectual tolerance may appear much too 
broad and, in fact, sentimental. For the sake of testing the application of 
such tolerance, two strikingly different approaches to knowledge are to be 
considered. A seeker of truth as described in the Upanisads is compared 
with what is taken to be a typical Western empiricist. The first seeks knowl- 
edge of Brahman, which is said to be “the foundation of all knowledge.””* 
The seeker approaches one whom he regards as a knower.’* Thus it is 
assumed that there are those who know. Faith is required of the seeker,”° 


% An individual may be forced through the necessity of action to be intolerant, for the time 
being, of certain moral opinions, although he may constantly endeavor to increase his moral 
wisdom. Similarly, a society is forced to exhibit intolerance of certain opinions, but may, through 
the procedure of social decision that it adopts, keep the door open to the possibilities of 
tolerance. 

% Mundaka Upanisad 1.i.1; in Nikhilananda, op. cét., p. 261. 

“4 Mundaka Upanisad 1.i.3; in Nikhilananda, op. cit., p. 262. 

% Mundaka Upanisad I11.ii.10; in Nikhilananda, op. cit., p. 309. “A Rik verse declares: This 
Knowledge of Brahman should ‘be told to those only who have performed the necessary duties, 
who are versed in the Vedas and devoted to Brahman, and who, full of faith, have offered 
—* in the Ekarshi Fire and performed, according to rule, the rite of carrying fire on the 
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but this faith is not inconsistent with doubt. “The fetters of the heart are 
broken, all doubts are resolved . . . when He is beheld who is both high and 
low. There the stainless and indivisible Brahman shines. . . . It is That 
which they know who know the Self.’"* It is only one who knows who is 
relieved of doubt. He who has faith should not believe that he knows when 
he does not know. “The teacher said: If you think: ‘I know Brahman well,’ 
then surely you know but little of Its form. . . . Therefore Brahman, even 
now, is worthy of your inquiry." The sense in which the knowledge of 
Brahman is the foundation of all knowledge is something that the seeker 
cannot possibly know until he realizes Brahman. He is, like Plato’s phi- 
losopher, a lover of knowledge. His goal is not fundamentally different 
from that of anyone who seeks knowledge. The hypothesis he entertains 
is that the basis of all knowledge is the knowledge of Brahman and that 
a certain teacher may lead him to this goal. He may be mistaken: “. . . rare 
indeed is the experiencer of Atman taught by an able preceptor.”"* But 
the goal and its method of attainment are the same for all. “There is one 
Supreme Ruler, the inmost Self of all beings, who makes His one form 
manifold. Eternal happiness belongs to the wise, who perceive Him within 
themselves—not to others.”"* Knowledge of the self is not conceived of 
as subjective, because the self is the Self of all. The method suggested in 
the Upanisads for arriving at this knowledge has many aspects but is funda- 
mentally one of detachment from particular changing things; this is implied 
by the character of the goal. Knowledge is regarded, not as a creation, but 
as something that appears when the obstacles have been removed. 

Both the yogi and the Western empiricist aim at the objective and 
demonstrable. The fundamental difference between them can be stated in 
terms of the criteria of meaning and of intellectual risk. The Western 
empiricist is not willing to enter upon the investigation of a hypothesis 
unless he has beforehand some degree of knowledge of the conditions that 
would verify or refute it; these conditions to a large extent constitute for 
him its meaning. He wishes to be reasonably sure of a return on his invest- 
ment. For the yogi, on the other hand, the meaning of the truth he seeks 

and its demonstrability are not cognized until the goal is reached. For the 
Western empiricist the hypothesis of the goal entertained by the yogi appears 
meaningless. But determination of meaningfulness and risk depends on a 
theory of meaning and a theory of probability which are part of the Western 
empiricist’s theory of knowledge. Now, if the basic assumptions of these 
theories are not regarded as absolute, then they constitute judgments that 


* Mundaka Upanisad \1.ii.8,9; in Nikhilananda, op. cit., p. 292. 
" Kena Upanisad 11.i; in Nikhilananda, op. cit., p. 236. 

Katha Upanisad 1.ii.7; in Nikhilananda, op. oh. p. 133. 

” Katha Upanisad ILii.12; in Nikhilananda, op. cit., p. 175. 
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might conceivably be subject to criticism and revision. If it is objected that 
such criticism and revision must be subject to still more general principles 
of the empiricist’s approach, this is to admit that the principles first con- 
sidered are not the basic ones. It is suggested that all assumption involves 
risk, including the proposed assumptions concerning the necessary, though 
not sufficient, conditions of knowledge. There is a risk involved in assuming 
that knowledge is possible. There is also the calculation of risk that may 
occur within the framework of a specific theory of knowledge. When one 
criticizes another for setting out on a hazardous intellectual adventure, one 
should consider whether one is attempting to base one’s criticism on the 
general or the more specific assumptions. On the general assumptions the 
degree of risk cannot be calculated. If it is calculated with respect to the 
more specific ones, assumptions not regarded as absolute, and this calculation 
becomes the basis of an assumed attitude of pure intellectual intolerance, 
one then abandons the proposed definition of intellectual tolezance; one 
should then seek a more restrictive principle, a principle that gives less 
scope to the investigations of comparative philosophy but is more congenial 
to the demands of one’s own culture. 

It is inimical neither to the yogi nor to the Western empiricist to adopt 
the attitude of skepticism. This skepticism would be methodological rather 
than ultimate. The yogi is not permitted to say that he knows before he 
knows; such an attitude for him would be morally reprehensible. The 
Western empiricist is more likely to be skeptical of hypotheses untested by 
his method than of the presuppositions of that method; but there is no reason 
why, if he regards the latter as hypothetical, he cannot pursue his investiga- 
tions. Skepticism is, then, an openness of mind with respect to the possi- 
bilities of truth. It commits one in advance neither to absolutism nor to 
relativism. It is one of the disciplines of the love of wisdom that those 
who seek wisdom must be openminded and must practice intellectual 
tolerance. 

But intellectual tolerance so conceived, some will surely point out, bakes 
no philosophic bread. It is an attitude, and an attitude is not a proposition 
from which other propositions can be inferred. It is not even an attitude 
that one can be reasonably sure of finding, but, rather, one that is possible 
as an ideal. Where, then, is the philosophic fire? If inquiry were merely 
an impersonal inspection of propositions, if philosophers, being free from 
the possibility of sin, had never descended from the heaven of impartiality, 
then surely there would be no need for intellectual tolerance. But for reason- 
able beings, who possess, as Kant would put it, contingently determinable 
wills, intellectual tolerance is the moral life of reason, and comparative 
philosophy is one of the instruments of this life. 





Book Reviews 





Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental 
and comparative philosophy. Authors and publishers are encour- 
to send review copies of appropriate books to the Editor. 


ESSAYS IN EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHY: AN ATTEMPT AT WORLD PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SYNTHESIS.* Edited with an Introduction by Charles A. Moore. 
Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951. Pp. xii + 467. 


Here are the main papers and seminar reports 
from the second East-West Philosophers’ Conference, held at the University of 
Hawaii in the summer of 1949. After the success of a similar conference ten years 
earlier, also under the leadership of Charles A. Moore, the important thing for 
the second meeting was simply that it should take place. Once it was planned, it was 
bound to increase the East-West understanding in philosophy that is needed more 
than ever in the world in which we live today, by showing not only what the agree- 
ments are but also the problems: in methodology, metaphysics, and ethics. Something 
had to be left out, but it is too bad that aesthetics could not have been included more 
than quite incidentally, considering the vogue of F. S. C. Northrop’s contention that 
the Oriental outlook is primarily aesthetic (pp. 379-381). Though the plan of the 
Conference was to regard religion as outside philosophy (p. viii), attention had to 
be given to the religious aspects of Indian philosophy. This was handsomely done 
by Swami Nikhilananda. He amplified the first vivid impression the West had of 
Hinduism (and Ramakrishna) sixty years ago when Swami Vivekananda appeared 
at the Parliament of Religions in Chicago. 

No Indian philosophers were present at the 1939 Conference. In 1949 they were 
there in force. For all who heed them they dispose of the notion that Indian thought 
and culture, in emphasizing the spiritual life, overlook the life of the ordinary house- 
holder. They expose the failure to realize how many and various are the systems of 
thought in India, though that of the Vedanta remains dominant. Another distinct 
gain of 1949 over 1939 was the new recognition by both Indians and Americans of 
the importance of Chinese philosophy. Chinese and Indian thinkers alike, while 
affirming the role of intuition in their countries, insist that reason is used there 
as well as in the West. In the seminars and formal meetings it was agreed that 
differences were more a matter of tendencies and emphases than of “absolute or 
exclusive attitudes which serve to isolate East from West or West from East”—a 
question of complementing rather than of contradicting (p. 6). 

Y. P. Mei speaks of the return of the Chinese mind to Confucianism after it had 
been overshadowed for nearly a millennium by Taoism and especially by Buddhism, 

* This volume constitutes the official report of the Second East-West Philosophers’ Con- 
ference. As such, it contains the substance of the latest concentrated developments in the field 
of comparative philosophy. Consequently, the editors feel that the book merits especially com- 


prehensive review. Three reviews will be published, from the Western, Indian, and Chinese 
points of view, respectively. Two appear here; the third will appear in the April issue. 
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a return to the value in human life and the rectification of society, with jém as the 
cornerstone. Wing-tsit Chan notes that in China “the most influential philosophers 
today are those who are trying to reconstruct Neo-Confucianism in the light of 
Western philosophy or combine it with Western objectivism” (p. 176). The Indian 
thinkers reject the imputation of any lack of ethical concern or social conscience in 
their culture. E. A. Burtt’s irenic paper urges impartial and inclusive treatment of 
ideas and terms outside one’s own background. William R. Dennes warns against 
excluding “any existence, any experience, or any evidence .. .” (p. 149). 

The seminar reports function as a summary of the volume, and “the most sur- 
prising and revealing result of the Conference” was the “unanimous agreement on 
basic principles” in the metaphysics seminar (pp. 5-6). It is interesting, even a 
little amazing, that representatives of Hinduism and of Western naturalism should 
have joined minds here. Agreement upon the subordination of human life to some- 
thing beyond human life and human values would suggest the absence or the great 
cordiality of robust naturalists, pragmatists, and materialists, unless, in agreeing “that 
there is some factor in the universe to which human life and value are subordinate,” 
they felt free to interpret that factor as simply the nature of things, with all its possi- 
bilities, with human life and value as real and ultimate as anything else. If the 
point was taken to be the need of a transcendent ground of value, there was evidently 
disagreement about that in the ethics seminar. But here there was encouraging 
rapprochement on the Golden Rule, social service, and the importance of freedom 
and responsibility. The seminar in methodology ran into differences and problems 
with regard to the effect of valuational presuppositions upon philosophical method, 
the nature of evidence, and the validity of intuition. Yet, the inability to find 
common ground here was felt to be a step toward greater unity in the future 
(pp. 429-432). 

The rub comes with intuition. The Conference could not agree upon its nature 
and adequacy in science and philosophy. That there need be nothing epistemological 
about intuition seems to be the position of the men of Ch’an and Zen, according 
to D. T. Suzuki. He says: “‘I do not know’ sums up the essence of prajfia-intuition” 
(p. 39). He declares its character to be immediacy: “If we have reasoning to do 
here, it comes too late” (p. 24). By the same token, however, this intuition may 
grasp the ultimate, since it cannot be reasoned not to. In fact, Suzuki says: “Prajfia’s 
vision . . . knows no bounds; it includes the totality of things, not as a limited 
continuum, but as going beyond the boundlessness of space and the endlessness of 
time” (p. 44). There would seem to be very little discrepancy between this vision 
and the intuitive vision of the Indians which sees the Absolute, whether in a waking 
state, a dream, or a dreamless sleep. T. M. P. Mahadevan says that “the aim of 
Indian philosophy is to yield an experience which is supramoral, as it is supra- 
mental” (p. 322). G. P. Malalasekera, to be sure, describes the Buddha’s teachings 
as concerned with “the pragmatic importance of things” (p. 179), “denying sub- 
stantiality altogether” (p. 181), and finds a functional view of the self in Theravada 
Buddhism (p. 185). But, in the end, this view explains away the self in a way that 
is a “deliverance, surpassing all understanding, above all emotion, beyond all striv- 
ing, the non-created, the non-conditioned, the non-destructible, which all may attain 
through insight and realization” (pp. 194-195). This does not seem out of line 
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with the general “aim of Indian philosophy.” But Wilmon H. Sheldon is out of 
step with much Western thought in speaking of the Hindus as “the first pragmatists.” 
He is willing to identify, contrary to Dewey's teaching, their having an experience 
with proof that it is what is traditionally asserted about it. So, he chides the Western 
pragmatist for not seeing that “the Eastern philosopher has pragmatically proved 
the being of the supernatural One” (pp. 294-295). 

In the ethics seminar it was brought out that “Hindu inaction is selfless action, 
not passivity” (p. 436). The mention of Gandhi's name should clinch the point. 
Yet man’s role in society and his unity with the universe do not mean in India 
what they usually mean in the West, where nature is not only the setting for human 
action but is itself humanized. In Vedantic India the self is the Self or the Brahman; 
and “the Brahman is to be realized as one’s own soul,” as P. T. Raju puts it (p. 221). 
This truth is also turned around to read: “Brahman alone is the ultimate reality; 
the phenomenal universe is unreal; and the individual creature is none other than 
Brahman itself,” as Swami Nikhilananda says (p. 97). 

Poles apart from emphasis upon ultimate reality, reached by intuition, and from 
the general agreement of the Conference that ethics must rest upon the intuitive 
grasp of reality as characterized by value, the approach of Charles Morris is modest 
and may not seem to get very far. But he is on a road that can go as far as scientific 
method. It requires preliminary surveys; it will take time and work to put through; 
and it can always be improved. On the hypothesis that values are a matter of how 
people want to live, he undertakes, with questionnaires based on the paths that have 
been most advocated and followed, a comparative exploration of the ways of life 
which are preferred now, in different parts of the world. He simply includes as 
one of the main choices or life values, objectively on a par with other possibilities, 
the way of contemplation, which leaves the outer world for the inner self that is 
“the larger and finer sea” (p. 369). He speaks of “a plurality of philosophies” 
arising even in “old cultures” to permit satisfaction to the “basic human attitudes, 
even if some one life-ideal is favored in the sacred texts” (p. 364). In contrast, 
John Wild seems to represent the Conference as a whole, in urging a world per- 
spective, a philosophy which, in being “truly existential must combine the exact, 
structural analyses of the West with the great integrative insights of the East” 
(p. 268). 

The full significance of the 1949 Conference may be judged by the richness of 
this book, by the founding of the journal Philosophy East and West, and by the 
fact that, with these publications to inspire and guide them, many of the members 
and associate members of the Conference have gone home “to institute courses in 
Oriental and comparative philosophy at their colleges and universities” (p. 13). 
Readers of the book will see that Moore is justified in saying that “the effect of 
the Conference is sure to make itself felt through the medium of increased study, 
research, and teaching in the field, activities which will reach not only the technical 
philosopher, but also the educated man in all cultures, and through him the political 
and economic leaders who guide the destinies of the world” (p. 13). Certainly, 
the hope of better philosophical understanding is solidly supported by the volume 
as a whole. The Western reader, unless he is a confirmed stay-at-home, will rejoice 
to have here an unforgettable summer in Hawaii, and to find himself provided with 
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what is needed for a further excursion into Eastern thought than was likely to be 
feasible before these far visits back and forth were so well arranged. He may be 
no less struck by what turns out to be familiar in the distance than by what is 
altogether new and wonderful—VAN METER AMES, University of Cincinnati. 


* * * 


It is quite usual to speak of Indian philosophy and 
European philosophy, and even of German philosophy and of American philosophy. 
But an earnest student, who takes seriously to philosophy as a search for truth, is apt 
to resent this degradation of what should be universal to a national level. Philosophia 
as the love of wisdom known to the West and j#ana as known to Indian seers are 
meant for the whole of mankind, and so, logically, it is wrong to speak of English 
philosophy or of Chinese philosophy. Nevertheless, there is a practical justification 
for such terminology, for philosophies which have arisen in different countries and 
different epochs bear the marks of geographical and climatic limitations, of varying 
attitudes toward life, and of the level of civilization attained. Moreover, for mil- 
lennia the world was really divided into more or less watertight countries with little 
mutual contact. But the world today, thanks to our scientists, has become different, 
very much smaller, and very much more interconnected. If it is absurd to speak 
of European science and Indian science, why should it not be equally absurd to speak 
today of European and Indian philosophy? Can truth be different in Europe and 
in India? This feeling is becoming more and more prominent in our day. Through 
the superiority of their science and military organization, Westerners have forced 
Easterners to learn and imitate the Western modes of thought and life. But the 
West, after two devastating world wars, is becoming conscious of its own limitations 
and chiefly those of its own philosophy. Wilmon H. Sheldon has the courage to say 
in the volume under review: “Seen only from its own contemplate perspective, 
Western philosophy has been a complete failure” (p. 297). Many of the West's 
best brains have felt a sickness of soul which has made them turn Eastward for 
some inner light which could solve the conflict of their souls. 

It was in this mental climate that Charles A. Moore of the University of Hawaii 
conceived the idea of exploring the possibility of bringing Eastern and Western 
philosophy together into a single focus, and, in 1939, there met in Honolulu the 
first East-West Philosophers’ Conference. It was attended by a small number of 
scholars: American, Chinese, and Japanese. India was unrepresented. Even so, it 
was an interesting experiment. In 1947, Moore was in India, got in touch with 
Indian thinkers, and invited six of them, including G. P. Malalasekera of the Uni- 
versity of Ceylon, to attend the second Conference in 1949. 

It was a splendid idea, and the fruits of the deliberations are to be found in the 
volume under review. It is clear that the twenty thinkers who assembled in Honolulu 
met with the honest intention of learning from one another, and, if any of them 
thought that the others could be convinced and brought around to a particular view 
of the different problems dealt with, they soon must have been disillusioned. Finally, 
all seem to have realized that, though the aim of philosophy is to be universal, the 
West and India have characteristic differences in their approaches and methods. 
The Chinese thinkers successfully brought out the individuality of their own con- 
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tributions to the philosophical development of the world. The Indian thinkers at the 
Conference were rather bent upon expounding the principles of the traditional 
Indian philosophy. The Chinese thinkers were intent upon bringing out that their 
philosophy had a metaphysics in refutation of the widely held view that Chinese 
philosophy is only ethical and social, without any specific metaphysics or religious 
bias. The Western thinkers kept true to their philosophic inheritance of a critical 
approach to problems, each in his own way; that is why they did not permit them- 
selves to be easy converts to Indian or Chinese ways of thinking. F. S. C. Northrop’s 
formula of East-plus-West rather than of East = West seems to find good support 
in the deliberations of the Conference. 

While no unanimity of conclusions was possible, if such was even aimed at, it 
is clear that the thinkers assembled learned a good deal from one another, as 
undoubtedly the readers will from this volume. To most students of philosophy, 
Chinese philosophy has been more or less a terra incognita. While its ethics and 
social philosophy have an appeal beyond the frontiers of China or Japan, the present 
reviewer does not find it easy to appreciate the value of the mondé as a method 
expounded by so eminent a philosopher as D. T. Suzuki. As illustrations of the 
method, Professor Suzuki mentions several examples which, at least in their English 
garb, remain as mysterious as ever: 

Monk: All these mountains and rivers and the great earth—where do they come 
from? 

Tokusho: Where does this question of yours come from? (p. 27). 


Or take this instance: 


I may add an encounter Tanka had with the daughter of his friend Hokoji. Both 
Hokoji and his daughter were advanced in their understanding of Zen. When 
Tanka called one day on Hokoji, he met his daughter picking vegetables in the 
garden. Asked Tanka, “Is your father home?” The girl did not say anything in 
answer, but, throwing down the basket she carried, she stood up with her hands 
folded over her chest. Tanka asked again, “Is he home?” The girl took up the 
basket and walked away (p. 48). 


All this sounds very mysterious, and one is forced to agree with Suzuki when he 
says: “To those who have never been initiated into this mysterious world of 
Buddhist philosophy, the mondé will surely be a cache of absurdities” (p. 35). One 
can only hope that the philosophers present at the Conference were able to learn 
more about the mondé through the discussion that must have followed the learned 
paper. 

Chinese philosophy, especially as associated with the great name of Confucius, 
has been known to be rooted in good earth, and one appreciates this when “a 
Confucian pupil, Tien, declared that it was his ambition to go with a group of 
grown-ups and children, bathe in the river, enjoy the breeze, and come home 
singing,” and Confucius said: “You are after my own heart” (p. 166). 

There is a general tendency among Indian thinkers to think that Indian phi- 
losophy as developed some thousand years ago by Sankara or by Ramanuja repre- 
sents the acme of human wisdom and that there is nothing more for the Indians 
of today to do than to sit tight and gloat over their philosophic inheritance. Judged 
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from this standpoint, the papers of Indian participants in the Conference are all 
excellent, except that P. T. Raju’s paper is more independent and he is not afraid 
to say boldly that, while “Indian thought can be said to have reached the highest 
speculative heights” (p. 227), “what we lack in Indian metaphysics is the sys- 
tematic working out of the necessity of the lower as an instrument of the higher” 
(p. 231). He rightly emphasizes the need in India for laying down the “founda- 
stion of a social philosophy that could supply a plan for at once meeting the 
’ spiritual needs of man’s inner spirit and the material and social needs of his mortal 
existence” (p. 227). This is a lesson worth learning, just as the West should 
learn that man is not only a creature of material and psychical forces but is essen- 
? tially spirit. And all the Western thinkers present at the Conference seem to admit 
this need. Sheldon speaks not only for himself, perhaps, when he writes: “Let 
the modern West learn from the East how man may approach Deity in the way of 
the quiet life; let the East learn from the West how to make man’s earthly life 
—which God gave him—as full and rich as possible” (p. 295). If the Conference 
drives home this one lesson to all in the East and the West, its mission will have 
been abundantly fulfilled. 
Cornelius Krusé, in his valuable paper on “Western Theories of Value,” writes 
that “no special attention has been paid to the general theories of value in 
India, China, and Japan” (p. 384). So far as India is concerned, one may be 
permitted to draw the attention of all interested in axiology to a monumental work 
on the Metaphysics of Value by K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar of the University of 
Mysore. Owing to the author's premature death, the promised second volume 
never saw the light of day. 

Essays in East-West Philosophy is a sumptuous volume which has made it possible 
for all who are interested in methodology, metaphysics, ethics, and social philosophy 
of the East and the West to learn more of these great inheritances from the past and 
their bearing on the critical times in which we live—A. R. WapIA, University of 
Baroda (retired). ;' 
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THE ANIMAL WORLD OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER: JUNGLE INSIGHTS INTO 
4 REVERENCE FOR LIFE. Translated and edited with an Introduction by Charles 
R. Joy. Illustrated with drawings by Richard Bartlett and photographs by Charles R. 
Joy. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1950. Pp. 207. 


Each age, it is sometimes confidently believed, 
produces a number of individuals who, endowed with rather special capacities, 
seem to rise above all others in depth of insight and breadth of compassionate 
understanding of man and his problems. These individuals may not be, in the 
eyes of the professionals, formal philosophers; but their observations, ideas, and 
ways of living are recognized as of vital concern to all men. Our own age, fraught 
as it is with disorder and confusion, has produced at least three such individuals: 
Gandhi, Einstein, and Albert Schweitzer. 

This particular little volume of Schweitzer’s is made up of autobiographical 
fragments, animal anecdotes, and ethical reflections. It cannot be classified as a 
philosophical treatise and, hence, will probably not be taken seriously by the pro- 
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fessional philosopher. Moreover, the work itself, though ethical in intent, does 
not actually represent the systematic development of an ethical theme, since it 
is composed of brief selections from eighteen previously published books, articles, 
and lectures. Although the editing is skillful and the translations are fresh, the 
setting together of brief statements from a variety of works written over a number 
of years almost necessarily generates a number of slight inconsistencies. These 
inconsistencies may be irritating to some readers, however indicative they may 
be of a lifetime of reflection in progress. 

The underlying philosophical theme of the volume is clear. As Schweitzer writes, 
“Ethics in our western world has hitherto been largely limited to the relation of 
man to man. But that is a limited ethics. We need a boundless ethics which 
will include the animals also” (p. 30). But if Western ethics has been a limited 
ethics in Schweitzer’s sense, Schweitzer indicates that ethics in the Eastern world, 
though perhaps less limited, has never really become “boundless.” Thus, we are 
told, the “earliest Indian thinking knew hardly anything about sympathy with the 
animal creation,” and although “convinced of the homogeneity of all creatures 
through the Brahmanic idea of the universal soul . . . it failed to draw the conclusion 
that man must sympathize with the animal creation as with his own kind” (p. 143). 
Jainism, which makes central the doctrine of ahimsd, Schweitzer finds to be 
thoroughly negativistic, ahbimsa forbidding the killing or harming of animals 
rather than enjoining positive sympathy with, and compassionate action with respect 
to, all forms of life. Moreover, the negative doctrine of ahimsa “clings to the illu- 
sion that not to kill or harm is completely possible for anyone who takes such 
commandments seriously” (p. 145). Though the Buddha, we are told, was “the 
creator of the ethic of compassion,” Schweitzer adds that nowhere “does the master 
demand that men should strive . . . to bring assistance so far as possible to every 
human being and to every other creature” (p. 150). Im Mahayana Buddhism we 
find the thought expressed that, so long as living creatures suffer, there is no 
possibility of happiness for those who are full of compassion; but Schweitzer finds 
such compassion a “compassion of thought” only (p. 152), rather than a com- 
passion which finds its full realization in positive action. Only in Chinese ethics, and 
then mainly in connection with the Kan-Ying Pen (The Book of Rewards and 
Punishments), does Schweitzer feel that we have the appearance of an “ethics of 
love for all living creatures” (p. 158) which involves moral concern with all 
forms of animal life. Schweitzer grants that this ethics of universal love was in- 
fluenced by Indian thought, but insists that it was not the outcome of such influence. 
Chinese thought, we are told, “passes independently from the idea of love for 
men, as it is found in Confucius . . . to that of love for all creatures” (p. 158). 
Schweitzer’s investigations in the field of comparative ethics come to a threefold 
conclusion: (1) Chinese ethics stands for “natural, active compassion for the ani- 
mal creation” (p. 186); (2) Indian ethics commands “only compassionate non- 
killing and non-harming but not compassionate helping” (p. 186); and (3) Eu- 
ropean thinkers “see to it that no animals run around in their ethics” (p. 165). 

The technical philosopher will undoubtedly object to broad, comparative generali- 
zations of this kind. Not only can notable exceptions always be found, but, in 
the end, philosophical traditions are inevitably complex, and it does little good 
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to compare the Indian tradition, as such, with the Chinese tradition, as such, 
etc. The Indians, in particular, may object to Schweitzer’s negative interpretation 
of ahimsd, preferring to translate the term simply as love. And yet, in practice, 
there is a radical difference between a doctrine which forbids the taking of life 
and the doctrine (presented by Schweitzer) which commands positive reverence 
for all forms of life even in the midst of the taking of life, a reverence which 
has its roots in the recognition that “I am life that wills to live in the midst of 
other life that wills to live” (p. 30), as well as in the recognition of an “ever- 
growing debt of mankind to the animal world” (p. 191). But Eastern philos- 
ophies aside, it is certainly true that the Western philosopher, whether thinking 
in terms of a natural hierarchy which denies dignity to the “sub-human,” or in 
terms of a special creation which makes man the lord and master of the’ animal 
world, or in terms of a self-flattering interpretation of evolution which makes man 
the goal and justification of the total, evolutionary process, has been little con- 
cerned with an ethics which involves the principle that every living being (human, 
animal, or plant) is a center of self-realizing value and hence, de jure, integral to 
man’s ethical considerations. And yet such an ethics is precisely the ethics Schweitzer 
is intent upon making reasonable and convincing to his readers. 

One can’t help feeling that Schweitzer's vision is a noble one. That there 
are serious difficulties involved in the formulation and carrying out of such a 
vision, Schweitzer nowhere denies. One fears, however, that his voice is a voice 
crying in the wilderness. More and more we are living in a world in which 
animals are sentimentalized and “humanized” by artists and writers (one has only 
to recall the “animal world” of Walt Disney), while men, manipulated by political 
masters, are being broken like beasts to the halter and the bit. One fears, in 
short, that in a world in which the notion of the brotherhood of man has not 
yet begun to operate few will concern themselves with thinking out “in every 
implication the ethic of love for all creation” (p. 188). But that the ideal of a 
“boundless ethics” is at least not impossible in practice is clearly evidenced in the 
life and works of Schweitzer himself —HAROLD E. MCCARTHY, University of Hawaii. 


DIE PHILOSOPHEN DER UPANISCHADEN. By Walter Ruben. Bern: A. Francke 
Verlag, 1947. Pp. 338. 


There are two schools of interpretation of Indian 
philosophy. One is the school of the analytic approach, which, relying on detailed 
facts, tries to insert India’s conceptions into the general framework of world thought 
traceable from prehistoric times through protohistoric periods to all historic periods. 
This school does not question the unbroken relationship of India’s civilization with 
all the other known civilizations. 

There is also, however, another possible method: the method of synthesis. This 
takes India as a whole with special features characteristically her own. Scholars 
following this method investigate the development of ideas within India herself 
under the specific geographical and historical conditions of the country. Up to 
the present day, India has had a development of her own hardly disturbed by 
transitory influences from abroad. True, in all civilizations elements of common 
thought can be traced. It is a question of accentuation or neglect of certain 
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problems and their divergent answers, however, which gives each civilization its 
characteristic mark. What is a central problem for the one is merely peripheral 
for the other. 

The present book is based entirely on the first principle, that of universal simi- 
larities, the same features common to all. One-third of the book deals with the 
primitive, early peasant-and-hunter civilizations and tries to trace these primitive 
general foundations in India up to the time of the old Upanisads, the main 
creative period of Indian philosophy. An admirable compilation of learned details 
is displayed in Ruben’s book, a volume of detailed knowledge, awe-inspiring 
and oppressive. The primitive basis of Indian thought has found here a perfect 
representation. Also, the followers of the second school of thought, mentioned 
above, - willingly acknowledge this laborious accomplishment as an asset. Primitive, 
undoubtedly, is the basis of Indian thought—but to what unique heights of refined 
treatment have the Indians elevated their primitive foundations! The reviewer termed 
this unique combination of depths and heights in Indian thought “Primitiv in 
Hochstkultur,” in her first book, Studien zur Eigenart Indischen Denkens (Studies 
in the Special Characteristics of Indian Thought). As early as the eighth century 
B.C., Indian thinkers transformed the primitive realistic elements into a full-fledged 
metaphysic. The transitory and unsatisfactory conditions of life in this world 
were already confronted with the constant values of the Beyond. Ruben, however, 
clings to the empirical appearances as final ends. He does not follow the Upanisadic 
thought to its transforming and transcending conclusions. He tries to reconstruct 
the socio-economic conditions of those early Upanisadic times. Accordingly, he 
speaks of the “Philosophy of Hunger” of those poor Brabmanas and the “Philosophy 
of Sleep” of those tired creatures who were exhausted by the enervating tropical 
climate. Materialistic conditions indeed impressed the Upanisadic thinkers, but 
actualities are transformed into pregnant metaphors to transcend into the “better 
world.” Hunger and food, though starting from primitive social conditions, are 
here already used for metaphysical and cosmic concepts. Hunger and food are 
conceived as transformation of material substance by continuous growth and decay 
in the empirical world. Sleep, especially deep sleep, suswpti, then, is valued as the 
preliminary stage of, and transition to, a superpersonal awareness of no-more subject 
and object (Brabma-nirvana, which leads in Buddhism to the final Nirvana of 
No-more-a-single-thing, i.e. the No-thing). ; 

One of the main characteristics of Hindu thought is a tendency toward anony- 
mity. In the true primitive materialistic manner, it is the action itself that matters, 
not its accidental agent and his psychological attitude. It is significant that all 
through the ages in her art and literature, India has hardly ever found it worth 
while to mention and emphasize the personality of the author or artist. In the 
later atomic physics of the Vaisesika, for instance, the founder of the system is not 
individually named. Kanada or Kanabhaksa, the “atom-eater,” is most probably 
not his proper name but a functional name or a nickname given to the followers of 
this system by their opponents. Thus, we hear of Kanadas (plural) more often 
than of Kanada (singular). 

Having this general trend of Indian thought in mind, we are startled by the 
following fact, which Ruben presents to us. He has extracted 109 distinct per- 
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sonalities of historical philosophers for the period of the old Upanisads alone (700- 
550 B.c.). Among this astonishing number, however, he has to insert several “Ano- 
nymi” and several persons bearing the same proper name. Because of their divergent 
teachings, he has listed them as number 1 or number 2, e.g. Pravahana and 
Prajapati I and II. On the other hand, Ruben has to admit that the one and 
only personality of Upanisadic thinkers which undoubtedly has been a historical 
personality, Yajfiavalkya, must have had a double personality, being an early 
ritualist and a later metaphysician. Also, Ruben had to point out that some philos- 
ophers in his list are known to us not by their individual name but by their 
family name orly. Here we arrive at general methodological questions. Are not 
some of those proper names which Ruben has listed merely functional names, 
nicknames, family names, group names, caste names, etc.? In short, a single 
personality can be introduced with several names in different contexts. And still 
another relevant question: How is it, then, that this tendency of singling out 
individual personalities, which Ruben stresses for this early Upanisadic period, 
later ceased to be active—a development which is historically improbable? 

A valuable aspect of Ruben’s exposition is that he has taken the trouble 
to trace the Upanisadic personalities also in the Hindu Epics. The problem of 
the amalgamation of two different layers, that of the Upanisads and that of 
the Epics, is evident in the Bhagavad-gita. However, the question remains whether 
the proper names in the Upanisads and the corresponding ones in the Epics actually 
pertain to the same personalities. Indian proper names are very often caste names 
or functional names which repeat themselves and are not always bound to one 
historical personality only (cf. several Vyasas, Patafijalis, Gautamas or Gotamas, 
etc.). 

According to his personal talent for clear and sober reasoning, which very 
likely has been still further enhanced by the mental atmosphere of his later sur- 
roundings, Ruben examines Indian problems under the aspects of realism and 
reason—whether this approach does full justice to the fundamentally superrational 
Indian thought (cf. the Upanisads, passim, specially stated in Katha Upanisad 
IL.9 and V1.10 ff.) will remain controversial—BETTY HEIMANN, London. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE. By Benoy Gopal Ray. 
Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Ltd., 1944. Pp. ix + 155. 


This volume is a brief but illuminating study of 
the world vision which is suggested in the writings of this great Indian poet and 
humanist. Vedanta and Vaisnavism were the two predominant influences on his 
thought, which moved in a certain creative tension between the two. Thus, 
monism is “the keyword with the poet and he quotes with approval the Upanisadic 
texts and firmly believes in the Oneness of Reality” (p. 31). But on the other 
hand, he “vehemently protested against the concept of Maya” (p. 23). The 
author interprets Tagore as holding that there is an “organic” relation between 
the timeless infinite and the finite, as in Bosanquet. The “One is realizing itself 
in the many that are in time” (p. 47). 

In chapter III, Mr. Ray gives an interesting account of Tagore’s attitude to- 
ward the West, his penetrating criticism of its closely associated materialism and 
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nationalism. Then he gives a lucid and sympathetic explanation of Tagore’s “re- 
ligion of man,” the guiding ideal of the university he founded at Santiniketan. 
In contrast to Vivekananda, who believed in love with force, Tagore defended the 
ideal of love without power. In contrast to Gandhi, he bitterly attacked the 
whole caste system and believed in a more radical separation of religion from 
politics. But his religion is a religion of man. To love God is to love the whole 
creation—non-living nature, plants, animals, and especially man. He is one of 
the great modern humanists; “his love knows no compulsions, no frontiers, no 
negations. It is pure as the air and simple as the sunshine and hence, its appeal 
to the Common Man is the greatest."—JOHN WILD, Harvard University. 


THREE CHINESE THINKERS. By K. J. Spalding. Nanking: The National Central 
Library, 1947. Pp. xvi + 207. 


This book was published five years ago, but it 
has yet to receive the notice it deserves. The format cannot be said to be elegant, 
and the printing, done in postwar China, is definitely poor. But the study itself 
is highly commendable, and the author is to be congratulated, at least for the 
non-material aspect of the book. 

It is remarkable, to begin with, that an Oxford senior research fellow in phi- 
losophy interests himself in a study of Chinese thought—and he has done a fine 
job of it. Running through the pages is an eloquence that is derived from erudition 
and insight. The reader gets the feeling that he is introduced to the company 
of wise men by a very discerning host. Above all things, the author exhibits a 
virtue that is as essential as it is rare, namely, openmindedness. His approach 
to philosophy and religion is through biology and anthropology. He refers to 
Malinowsky and Mead repeatedly. He can see behind the Christian God the 
development of “the tribal God of the Hebrews to the universal Jehovah of the 
Prophets, and the Divine Lover of the Gospels.” There is objectivity coupled 
with sensitivity that facilitates appreciation beyond cultural boundaries. 

The three thinkers involved in this volume are Mo-tzi, Chuang-tzi, and Hsiin- 
tzu, whom the author calls the prophet, the mystic, and the statesman, respectively. 
(One might here recall that in an earlier volume, Three Ways of Thought in 
Ancient China, Arthur Waley treated Chuang-tzii, Mencius, and the realists— 
commonly known as the Legalists.) The book begins with a sixty-page intro- 
duction, in which the author does a quick review of the intellectual background 
of classical China down to the third century B.c. The three chapters that follow 
are devoted to the three thinkers. The lack of an index is to some extent compensated 
for by an analytical table of contents for each chapter. But there is no bibliography 
of any kind. 

The author informs us that his endeavor is to systematize the thoughts of the 
three thinkers and to let them speak for themselves. His task is chiefly one of 
choice and arrangement of their sayings. In such an attempt, the importance of 
adequate translations of the texts becomes paramount. Unfortunately Giles’s 
translation of the Chuang-tzi and Dubs’s translation of the Hséin-tzé are not free 
from serious errors and Mei’s translation of the Mo-tzé can also be improved upon. 
In the case of the Chuwang-tzi, there is another complete translation by Legge and 
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there is one of the first seven chapters by Fung Yu-lan, which on the whole is 
the most reliable one. Unfortunately, neither the author nor C. S. Chien, who 
has tried to improve upon Giles for the author's use, seems to have made any 
reference to these other translations. 

Besides the difficulties arising from having to work with translations, the 
author's plan itself raises additional problems. Reading over the short passages put 
together in quick succession, one easily loses the thread of the original argument. 
Also, those familiar with the original texts can occasionally detect passages employed 
out of context. The mysticism of Chuang-tzii, for instance, is enhanced by the 
superb poetic prose of the Chinese and enlivened by the numerous allegories, 
anecdotes, and parables. The technique employed is, as is proper with mysticism, 
much more one of suggestion than exposition. To make such a thinker understood 
in another language is difficult, and it is very doubtful that a compilation of 
conclusions and pronouncements is the way to do it. 

Considering the breadth of the field covered, the book is comparatively free 
from inaccuracies. In passing, one might note that the author's paraphrase of 


Mencius, “Born to flow downwards men were .. .” (p. 45) is groundless and 
due to a misreading. To say that “It was to these gentlemen of the world... 
that Mo-tse preached . . . Universal Love . . .” (p. 83) narrows down the 


sage’s audience unnecessarily. The assertion that the essay “On Dying” in Mo-tzii is 
“a disciple’s Essay” (p. 84) requires substantiation. Most questionable of all 
is the author's idea that Confucius was a conservative, a champion of customs (p. 26), 
while Hsiin-tzi had in him the making of a democratic liberal, anticipating Pym 
and Lincoln (p. 205). Actually, Hsiin-tzi was much more of an authoritarian, 
while Confucius was in many ways a true democrat. This latter point has been 
well brought out by H. G. Creel in his Confucius: The Man and the Myth. 

All in all, this is a valuable contribution to the study of ancient Chinese 
thought. The book does not make for easy reading, but anyone mung the 
effort will find ic well worth while—Y. P. MEI, Bowdoin College. 
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SWAMI NIKHILANANDA, Practical Teachings of the Bhagavad Gita. PRAVAS 
JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Vedanta Phenomenology. DEVABRATA SINHA, The Cultural 
Background and the Legacy of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. 


August, 1952: EDITORIAL, The Meaning of Freedom. GORDON W. ALLPORT, 
Sri Ramakrishna. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, The Philosophy of Education. PRAVAS 
JIvVAN CHAUDHURY, Vedanta Phenomenology. RAJ NARAIN, Evaluation of 
Sensory Phenomena in Mystic Life. KSHITISH CHANDRA CHAKRAVARTI, Man, 
the Maker of the Universe. P. S. SASTRI, Jivanmukti and Avidya. B. S. MATHUR, 
The Burden of Education. 


September, 1952: EpITORIAL, Religion, Science and the March of Humanity. 
ELioT CLARK, New World Synthesis. S. K. DAs, Sri Ramakrishna’s Message to 
Modern India. MOHANLAL SETHI, Evolution and God. JIVENDRA, Is World 
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Unity Possible? K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI, The Indian Concept of Philosophy 
as the Science of Sciences. B. S. MATHUR, The Burden of Education. R. D. 
SHARMA, Religion, the Hope of the Modern World. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), Ill (7), 


July, 1952: Swami GAMBHIRANANDA, The Karma Yoga Study Circle: Some 
Questions Answered. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS, VI (1), September, 1952: Gustav E. MUEL- 
LER, The Shadow of the Absolute. 


SINO-INDIAN STUDIES (Santiniketan), IV (1), April, 1951: W. PAcHow, A 


Comparative Study of the Pratimoksa. N. AIYASWAMI SASTRI, Nagarjuna and 
Satkaryavada of the Sankhyas. 


IV (2), July, 1951: W. PAcHow, A Comparative Study of the Pratimoksa. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Louvain), XIV (2), June, 1952: C. VAN- 
STEENKISTE, Wijsbegeerte bij Araben en Joden. 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XXXVIII (12), April, 1952: Eprroriat, 
The New Invasion. SwAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA, The Image of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Its Significance. KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI, Swami Vivekananda and Amer- 
ica. SWAMI CHIDBHAVANANDA, Social Tensions: Castes and Religions. G. N. 
MATHRANI, The Appeal of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Movement to the 
Modern Mind. V. RAGHAVAN, The Ramayana Triveni. SWAMI RAMAKRISH- 
NANANDA, Life of Sri Ramanuja. 


XXXIX (1), May, 1952: ANON., Imperatives of Seers, Saints and Prophets. 
EDITORIAL, What You and I Can Do (An Exploration of the Role of the 
Individual in Solving the World Crisis). JAIME TORRES BODET, CHESTER 
BOWLES, SRI KRISHNAMURTI, MURIEL LESTER, SWAMI NISREYASANANDA, PAUL 
RICHARD, PitrRIM A. SOROKIN, GIUSEPPE TUCCI, HELMUTH VON GLASENAPP, 
The Individual and the World Crisis (An International Symposium). SWAMI 
YATISWARANANDA, Dehypnotizing Ourselves. S. C. CHATTERJEE, The Concept 
of Man and the Philosophy of Education in East and West. P. T. RAJu, Reli- 
gion and Philosophical Tension. SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA, The Central 
Theme of Vivekananda. C. T. K. CHARI, Séren Kierkegaard and Swami Vive- 
kananda: A Study in Dialectic. SWAMI ADIDEVANANDA, Philosophy and Life. 
T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, Philosophy in America. 


XXXIX (2), June, 1952: ANON., Imperatives of Seers, Saints and Prophets. 
EDITORIAL, A Retrospect. SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA, The Inner Eye. LiL- 
LIAN MONTGOMERY, In the Presence of Swami Vivekananda. P. N. SRINIVASA- 
CHARI, Hindu Social Ethics. C. T. K. CHARI, Séren Kierkegaard and Swami 
Vivekananda: A Study in Religious Dialectics. T. A. KRISHNAMACHARYA, 
Teaching of the Nine Sages. SUBANDHU, Charaiveti: An Ancient Capital. 


XXXIX (3), July, 1952: ANON., Imperative of Seers, Saints and Prophets. 
EDITORIAL, Varnashrama-Dharma—A Superb Service-Scheme. SWAMI VIRAJAN- 
ANDA, Swami Ramakrishnananda as I Knew Him. W. D. WALL, Education and 
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Personal Development. D. S. SARMA, Alfred Loisy on the New Testament. 
V. RAGHAVAN, Ramayana—Triveni. 


XXXIX (4), August, 1952: ANON., Imperatives of Seers, Saints and Prophets. 
EDITORIAL, Varnashrama-dharma—A Superb Service-Scheme. C. P. RAMASWAMY 
AIYAR, Ramakrishna Mission Activities in America. K. R. PISHAROTI, Kasipan- 
chaka. SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA, Life of Sri Ramanuja. SUBANDHU, 
Charaiveti: The Awakener. 


XXXIX (5), September, 1952: ANON., Imperatives of Seers, Saints and 
Prophets. EDITORIAL, Varnashramadharma—A Superb-Service Scheme. V. RAG- 
HAVAN, Mother Worship. SWAMI PAVITRANANDA, The Source of All Strength. 
WOLFRAM H. Koc, John Tauler, the Great German Mystic. T. R. VENKA- 
TARAMA SASTRI, Man, God and Satan. D. S. SARMA, Alfred Loisy on the New 
Testament. M. HAFIz SYED, Freedom in Education. S$. R. RANGANATHAN, 
Supra-physical and Supra-mental. SUBANDHU, Charaiveti: The Third Impulse. 


XXXIX (6), October, 1952: ANON., Imperatives of Seers, Saints and Prophets. 
EDITORIAL, Varnashrama-Dharma—A Superb Service-Scheme. SWAMI YATI- 
SWARANANDA, How to Dehypnotize Ourselves. SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA, 
The Universe, Its Origin and Nature. WOLFRAM H. Kocu, John Tauler, the 
Great German Mystic. B. V., The Story of a Sainted Sinner. SUBANDHU, 
Charaweti: The “Weakest Link.” 


THE YOUNG EAST (Tokyo), July, 1952: MAKOTO NAGAI, The True Spirit of 


Buddhism. R. H. BLYTH, Ikkyu’s Doka. ZONJO ISHIKAWA, Japanese Buddhism 
in the 13th Century. SENCHU MURANO, The Eventful Life of Nichiren. 








News and Notes 





PRESENT STATUS OF THE STUDY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES* 


BASIS OF THE SURVEY 


A questionnaire, prepared in December, 1951, was circulated among sixty-seven 
universities and colleges (including one Canadian institution, the University of 
Toronto), fifty of which sent replies. These sixty-seven institutions included: (a) 
larger institutions, especially those known to have some sort of program on China 
or the Far East; (b) other institutions, when there was moderate reason to believe 
that their curriculum included at least one course pertinent to the survey’; and 
(c) a third group of institutions, added at the specific suggestion of respondents to 
the questionnaire belonging to the first two groups. Though it is obvious that the 
coverage achieved cannot be complete, it is believed that the number of inadvertent 
omissions is relatively small, and that they do not markedly affect the significance of 
the findings presented below. 


COURSES ON CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION 


The questionnaire elicited information on three main types of courses: 


Regional courses, i.e., those devoted wholly to China, but which, while touching 
on Chinese philosophy or religion to some extent, do so only within another, usually 
more generalized, framework of Chinese reference. These include such courses as 
“Cultural History of China,” “Chinese Literature in Translation,” etc. Since they more 
properly belong to such fields as history or literature, and are thus rather tangential 
to our subject, they have been excluded from further consideration here. 

General courses, i.e., those which are specifically devoted to philosophy or religion, 
but in which the philosophy or religion of China is treated only in conjunction with 

* This survey was prepared for Professor Arthur F. Wright of Stanford University, to provide 
partial data for a larger over-all survey of Chinese studies in America today, presented by him 
at the annual meeting of the Far Eastern Association, held in Boston, April 1-3, 1952. [As 
printed here, this report includes some items which were not contained in the original survey, 
since that was based exclusively upon answers to the questionnaire. The survey is admittedly 
incomplete and somewhat out of date now because of changes which have taken place since the 
compilation of the data included. Additional and current information is requested by this 
journal.—Editor’s Note.} 

*For supplying the names of many of these, the writer is indebted to Archie J. Bahm of the 
University of New Mexico, who, as editor of the “News and Notes” section in PHILOSOPHY 
EAST AND WEST, maintains wide contacts with scholars interested in Oriental philosophy. 
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that of other civilizations. India is the country most often grouped with China in 
such courses, but other countries include Korea, Japan, Southeast Asia, the Near East, 
and areas even more remote from China. Courses of this sort commonly bear such 
titles as “Oriental Philosophy,” “History of Religions,” “Religions of the Far East,” 
etc. Since most of them are one-semester courses, it is obvious that the time they can 
devote to China is very limited. The following list of twenty-seven institutions offer- 
ing such courses could surely have been enlarged had the questionnaire been more 
widely circulated; it includes some names which also appear in connection with the 
third category of courses, to be discussed later: 


Augustana Hartford Seminary Rice Institute 
California (Berkeley ) Foundation Stanford 

California (Los Angeles) Hawaii Syracuse 

Cincinnati Michigan State Union Theol. Seminary 
Colgate Minnesota Utah 

Colorado New Mexico Washington (St. Louis) 
Cornell Northwestern Wesleyan 

Dartmouth Oberlin Western Reserve 

Duke Pomona Willamette 


Specialized courses, ie., those that deal specifically with philosophy or religion and 
devote their entire or major attention to China, or at least allot one whole semester 
to that country. Courses of this sort are found in the following twenty institutions:* 


American Academy of Asian Studies (San Francisco): The Tao in Chinese Culture; 
also Zen Buddhism (both by Alan W. Watts), one semester each. 

Asia Institute (New York City): Chinese Philosophy; also Intensive Study of the 
Chinese Classics (both by Chang Chung-yuan), two semesters each. 

California (Berkeley): Chinese Classics (Edward H. Schafer), one semester. 

Chicago: Introduction to Chinese Philosophy (H. G. Creel), one quarter. 

Cincinnati: History of Chinese Philosophy (Y. P. Mei), two semesters. 

Claremont Graduate School: Studies in Chinese Thought; also Studies in the History 
of Chinese Thought (both by E. R. Hughes), two semesters each. 

Colorado: Chinese Philosophy (Walter Veazie), one semester. 

Dartmouth: Chinese Philosophy (Wing-tsit Chan), one semester. 

Duke: Chinese Philosophy (Alban Gregory Widgery), one semester. 

Hartford Seminary Foundation: Culture and Religion of China; also Problems of the 
Christian Movement in China. 

Harvard: History of Chinese Buddhism (Kenneth K. S. Ch’en), two semesters. 

Hawaii: Chinese Philosophy; Confucian Philosophy; Buddhist Philosophy (S. K. 
Saksena); Seminar in Buddhist Philosophy; and Philosophy—East and West. (All 
one semester; only the course on Buddhism was offered in 1951-52. “Buddhist 
Philosophy” includes India, Korea, and Japan, as well as China.) 

Macalester: Chinese Philosophy (Lien-chao Tzu), one semester. 

Occidental: Oriental Philosophy (P. K. Mok), two semesters (listed here because 
one whole semester is devoted to China, the other to India). 

Pennsylvania: History of Chinese Thought (Derk Bodde), two semesters. 

School of Advanced International Studies (Washington, D. C., affiliated with Johns 
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Hopkins): Buddhist Political Thought (Richard A. Gard), one eight-week summer 
session. (Listed here because, though covering other areas besides China, and 
lasting only one session, it is given five hours per week during that session.) 

Southern California: Chinese Thought (Hsi-tseng Wen), one semester. 

Stanford: Intellectual History of the Far East (Arthur F. Wright), one quarter. 
(Listed here because, though covering Korea and Japan as well as China, it 
approaches the two former countries from the point of view of the influence upon 
them of Chinese thought.) 

Toronto: Chinese Religion and Philosophy (L. C. Walmsley), two semesters. Reli- 
gion and Philosophy in the Chou Dynasty (C. C. Shih), two semesters. 

Washington (Seattle): Chinese Philosophy (Vincent Yu-chung Shih), one quarter. 

Yale: Religions of China (K. S. Latourette), one semester. 


CONCLUSION 


The two categories of general and specialized courses have certain points in com- 
mon: most of them approach their subject historically, are based primarily on lectures, 
and require no previous study of the Chinese language. Among the specialized courses, 
however, there are six exceptions or partial exceptions to the latter statement: two 
courses are devoted to the reading of Confucian and Taoist works in Chinese; another 
requires two previous years of Chinese language study; knowledge of the language 
is “helpful” for two others, though not a prerequisite; “almost all students” in a fifth 
course are familiar with Chinese, Japanese, or Sanskrit. 

More important, however, are the differences between the two categories. Among 
the general courses there is an almost even division between philosophy and religion, 
whereas most of the specialized courses deal with the former field. Almost all of the 
general courses are brief (one semester only) but attract fair-sized enrollments 
(anywhere from ten to one hundred, with twenty as perhaps the average). The spe- 
cialized courses, on the other hand, extend in many cases (far from all) to two 
semesters, but have markedly smaller enrollments (anywhere from two to twenty, 
with ten as perhaps the average). 

The most significant difference is that the general courses, with few exceptions, 
are taught by professional scholars of philosophy or religion, very few of whom have 
any specialized knowledge of China or command of the language; among the teachers 
of specialized courses, on the other hand, precisely the reverse is usually true. Both 
types of scholar would obviously benefit from greater contact with each other. High 
praise is due to the professional teacher of philosophy or religion—especially to those 
in institutions having no program of Chinese studies—for attempting to introduce 
China into the curriculum. So alien, however, is Chinese civilization to our normal 
Western experience that these efforts, unless aided by close co-operation from regional 
specialists, are fraught with grave dangers of misconception and misinterpretation. 
The regional specialist, on the other hand, undoubtedly often suffers from insufficient 
familiarity with the discipline or disciplines which he is attempting to apply to his 
own particular area. Obviously, therefore, the great desideratum, if the study of 
Chinese philosophy and religion is to be placed on a sound basis, is the training of 
men able to combine regional and linguistic knowledge with adequate knowledge 
of a particular discipline. 
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Another important conclusion emerging from this survey is the newness of the 
study of Chinese philosophy and religion in the United States. Of the courses reported 
in the questionnaire, all but ten (five in each of the two categories) are postwar 
developments. 

In view of the basic importance of a knowledge of Chinese ideology for our 
understanding of Chinese civilization, both ancient and modern, and through it of 
Far Eastern civilization as a whole, it is obvious that the present American study of 
Chinese philosophy and religion, despite promising developments since 1945, is still 
far from adequate. Not only must it be extended to reach more universities and 
students, but it must also, as indicated above, be placed on a more scientific basis. 
Finally, it should, in institutions already having well-developed programs of Chinese 
studies, be made a much more integral and vital part of those programs than is often 
the case today. It is striking that even in certain institutions that are well known for 
such programs, courses on Chinese philosophy or religion either do not appear at 
all, or, if present, consist of somewhat specialized studies on an advanced level, rather 
than of more generalized comprehensive surveys. 

Finally, the writer would like to point out that Chinese civilization, owing to its 
strongly secular trend, can probably be better understood through a study of its 
“philosophy” than of its “religion.” As a matter of fact, these terms have somewhat 
different connotations in China than they do in our own usual Western frame of 
reference, and the looseness with which they are often used by Western scholars 
is both a source and an indication of some of the many misconceptions about China 
still prevalent. Perhaps, therefore, unless these connotations are clearly understood, 
it is better to use some such neutral term as “thought” or “ideology” when referring 
to the study of the ideas underlying Chinese civilization. 


SOME CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS ON 
CHINESE PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


The following is an undoubtedly incomplete list of research projects—some in the 
planning stage, some in progress, some recently completed—as reported by eighteen 
institutions: 

American Academy of Asian Studies: “We have under preparation a big project in 
comparative studies and translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, preparatory to a 
polyglot edition in Pali, Chinese, Tibetan, and English.” 

Asia Institute: Chang Chung-yuan is making a study of the influence of Confucianism 
on the formation of Chinese personality, under a grant from the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation. 

Beaver: Sui-chi Huang has been making a study of the philosophy of Chang Tsai 
(1020-77). 

California (Berkeley): Ferdinand D. Lessing is doing research on Tibetan Buddhism 
(the Yung-ho-kung). 

Chicago: H. G. Creel has almost finished an “Introduction to the History of Chinese 
Thought.” A student is using Greek and Chinese original sources for a compara- 
tive study of the social philosophy of Plato and Confucius. 

Cincinnati: Van Meter Ames is making a comparison of Ch’an Buddhism with 
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certain phases of American thought. Y. P. Mei is compiling a source book in 
Chinese philosophy and is also working on “some problems and concepts in 
Chinese philosophy.” 

Claremont Graduate School: E. R. Hughes is working on “Later Han Ideation” 
(specifically a comparison of the fu of Pan Ku and Chang Heng). Richard A. Gard 
has recently completed a doctoral thesis on Madhyamika Buddhism; another student 
is now writing a doctoral thesis on the Ta T’ung Shu of K’ang Yu-wei (1858-1927). 

Columbia: W.T. De Bary is planning (in co-operation with others) a “source book 
of readings in Chinese thought.” 

Dartmouth: Wing-tsit Chan is doing a project on Neo-Confucianism started several 
years ago on a Guggenheim grant. He has finished a “Guide to the Study of Chinese 
Philosophy,” and his Religious Trends iz Modern China, a book on recent Chinese 
religious and philosophical thought, is scheduled to be published by the Columbia 
University Press soon. 

Hartford Seminary Foundation: Earl H. Cressy is doing research on the introduction 
of Buddhism into China, and its development (especially institutional) down to 
845; Y. Y. Pan is working on the interaction of Buddhism with Confucianism and 
Taoism, and the beginnings of Neo-Confucianism; and Christopher Chow is 
engaged in research on the records of early Buddhist missions as given in dynastic 
histories. 

Harvard: Kenneth K. S. Ch’en is studying the controversies between Buddhists, Taoists, 
and Confucianists during the Northern and Southern Dynasties, and is also pre- 
paring a biography of the Buddhist monk Tao-an (314-385). 

Minnesota: R. Mather is studying the reception of Buddhism by intellectuals in China 
during the third and fourth centuries. 

Pennsylvania: Derk Bodde’s translation of Fung Yu-lan’s History of Chinese Phi- 
losophy, Volume II, is now in press with Princeton University Press. A student 
is analyzing and partially translating the Kwan-tzé as a doctoral thesis, while 
another student is basing his doctoral thesis on a comparison of Mao Tse-tung’s 
ideology with Confucianism. 

Southern California: Hsi-tseng Wen is doing research on modern Chinese philosophy. 

Southern Illinois: Lewis A. Maverick is supervising a translation of the economic 
portions of the Kuan-tzi. 


Stanford: David Nivison is making an intensive study - the philosophy of history 
of Chang Hsiieh-ch’eng (1738-1801). 


Washington (Seattle): Vincent Yu-chung Shih has ieee completed a study on the 
“Ideology of the Taiping Tien-kuo.” 


—DERK BODDE, University of Pennsylvania 


In March, 1952, an institute called the “Himalayan School of Indic Studies” was 
registered at New Delhi, India, under the Societies Registration Act, which has, 
broadly, the following objectives: to provide a center for study and research in all 
branches of knowledge pertaining to Indian thought and civilization and to afford 
facilities for the study and investigation of India’s religious, philosophic, and 
aesthetic lore and history. Lectures, study and discussion groups, field trips, publica- 
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tions and other ways and means are to be employed “to the mutual advantage of 
East and West and consistent with the best in Eastern and Western spiritual tradi- 
tion.” There is a board of twenty-six governors, of which the Honorable Dr. Kailash 
Nath Katju, Minister of Home Affairs and Law, Government of India, and former 
Governor of West Bengal, is chairman. Two Americans are represented as vice 
chairmen: Mrs. Eulalie B. Hogan of Hollywood, California, and Dr. Kurt F. Leidecker 
of Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia. The summer quarters 
are to be at Srinagar, Kashmir, the winter quarters at New Delhi and Calcutta. 


The Magadha Research Institute, Nalanda, Bihar, to be devoted to advanced research 
in Pali and Prakrit languages and Buddhist literature and philosophy, was dedicated 
recently by Rajendra Prasad, President of India. The Institute was established on the 
site of a great ancient Buddhist university. 


The Institute of Far Eastern Studies at Seton Hall University, Newark, New Jersey, 
organized “to promote better understanding between the American people and the 
people of the Far East,” offers the following courses in the philosophical field: 
“General Culture and Philosophy of the Far East” (a year course), “China's Political 
Thought and Institutions,” and “Religions of the Far East.” Dr. John C H. Wu 
is Dean of the Institute, and Dr. Paul K. T. Sih is Director of Research at the Institute. 


The University of Oklahoma announces the establishment of an Institute of Asiatic 
Affairs. Among the courses which are offered in the field are “Oriental Philosophy and 
Religion” and courses in Western philosophy which include Zoroastrianism and 
Islam. Dr. J. Clayton Feaver, a graduate of the University of Edinburgh, teaches 
“Oriental Philosophy and Religion.” 

The Middle East Institute, affiliated with the Foreign Service Educational Founda- 
tion of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, offers “a limited number of fellowships 
to qualified persons.” Inquiries should be addressed to its Executive Secretary, 1850 
19th Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


As part of a long-term program for the conservation and study of the literature 
of Mahayana Buddhism, the American Academy of Asian Studies in San Francisco is 
forming a large library of Tibetan books, including both the Kanjur and Tanjur as 
well as commentaries and books of linguistic and historical interest. These are being 
acquired through the agency of the Lama Tokwan Tada, who is now teaching at the 
Academy. 

To be of assistance in co-ordinating Tibetan studies, the Academy i is starting an 
information service, the Tibetological Research Center, to acquaint scholars in this 
field with the researches of their colleagues throughout the world. Dr. Frederic Spiegel- 
berg, Director of the Academy, will be grateful for any news of research projects in 
the field. 


Announcement has been made of a new series of outstanding works in the field to 
be known as “Ethical and Religious Classics of the East and West.” General editors 
are A. J. Arberry, Sir Thomas Adams Professor of Arabic, University of Cambridge; 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, formerly Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics, 
Oxford University; and F. W. Thomas, formerly Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford 
University. The English publisher is George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. The Macmillan 
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Company is the American representative of the series. Some volumes of the series 
have already been published, and many others by outstanding scholars are in press 
or in preparation. 


The Romanization of Samantapasadika, generally known as Buddhagosa’s Com- 
mentary on the Vinaya-pitaka, in seven volumes, has been completed after some thirty 
years of work by a group of outstanding Japanese scholars. The work was begun by 
Dr. Junjiro Takakusu in collaboration with Dr. Makoto Nagai. The first volume was 
published in 1924. Volumes II to V, published in 1927, 1930, 1934, and 1938, 
respectively, were the work chiefly of Dr. Nagai. Volumes VI and VII, those con- 
taining the commentaries on Culla-vagga and Parivara, were completed by Dr. Nagai 
and Dr. Kogen Mizuno, and were published in 1947. Dr. G. P. Malalasekera of the 
University of Ceylon is now preparing an index to the set. 


Arthur E. Link’s doctoral dissertation at the University of California is on the 
subject “The Buddhist Monk Shih Tao-an and the Spread of Buddhism in China 
during His Period 314-385 A.D.” 


The Crumbling of Tradition: A Study of the Chinese Thinker Liang Chii-ch’ao, 
1873-1929, by Joseph R. Levenson will soon be published in the Harvard Historical 
Studies. 


Papers on China, an annual publication for private distribution by the Committee 
on International and Regional Studies of Harvard University, contains the following 
articles on Chinese thought: “Chu Hsi and St. Thomas, a Comparison,” in Volume 
IV; and “T’ai Hsii and the New Buddhist Movement,” in Volume VI, by Paul E. 
Callahan. 


The Western Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy, meeting at the University 
of Michigan, May 8, 1952, devoted half of its session to the problem of teaching 
Oriental philosophy in the United States. D. M. Datta, Patna College, and George P. 
Conger, University of Minnesota, led the discussion. Frederick P. Harris, Western 
Reserve University, President of the Conference, was directed to prepare recom- 
mendations concerning establishing a committee to develop materials for teaching 
Oriental philosophy. 


Andrew Yarrow, newly appointed Assistant Professor of Indian Language and 
Civilization at Columbia University, is offering the following courses: “Oriental 
Humanities” and “Contemporary Civilization in the Orient,” and will teach Sanskrit 
in the Graduate School. 


Dale Riepe will offer a course in Oriental philosophy at the University of South 
Dakota in the spring semester of 1952-53. This is the first time that a course in 
Oriental philosophy has been included in the curriculum in philosophy at this 
university. 


The American Academy of Asian Studies in San Francisco has announced the list 
of courses to be offered during the fall semester at the Academy. Among the courses 
to be offered are “Comparative Mentality, East and West” and “Systems of Psychology, 
East and West,” by Alan W. Watts; “Comparative Religion, East and West,” by 
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Frederic Spiegelberg; “Buddhism,” by G. P. Malalasekera; “Indian Philosophy” and 
“Vedas, Upanishads and Gita,” by Haridas Chaudhuri; “The Koran,” by Bashir Ahmad 
Minto; “Philippine Cultural History,” by Nicolas Zafra; “Civilization of Thailand,” 
by Princess Poon Pismai Diskul; and “Chinese Philosophy,” by Carsun Chang. 

G. P. Conger, who just retired as Chairman of the Department of Philosophy at 
the University of Minnesota, is now Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Among the courses he is teaching is one on East-West comparative 
philosophy. A course on Indian religion is also taught at Ohio Wesleyan. 


Dr. Ha Tai Kim, of the Oriental Languages Department, University of California, 
is offering a course entitled “Western Philosophy in Japan since the Meiji Restora- 
tion.” The course deals with the introduction of Western philosophy into Japan with 
special consideration given to the synthesis between Western and Oriental thought 
as attempted by Nishida and others. 


Clarence H. Hamilton, Emeritus Professor of History and Philosophy of Religion 
and Christian Missions of the Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, is 
Visiting Lecturer at Mount Holyoke College during the academic year 1952-53. He 
will conduct courses in “History of Religions” and “Philosophy and Religion in Eastern 
Asia.” 

It is worthy of special note that a course taught by Professor Y. P. Mei at Bowdoin 
College, namely, “Chinese Philosophy and Civilization,” has an enrollment of sixty-six 
members. 


Mother India, a monthly review of culture devoted especially to an appreciation of 
Sri Aurobindo, celebrated its fourth year of publication and changed from a fort- 
nightly to a monthly publication by issuing a “Special Number” in February, 1952. 
The review is edited by K. D. Sethna and published by K. R. Poddar, 32 Rampart 
Row, Fort, Bombay. 


R. C. Zaehner, M.A. (Oxon.), who has been Lecturer in Persian and on the staff 
of the British Embassy in Teheran, has been appointed Spalding Professor of Eastern 
Religions and Ethics at Oxford. He succeeds Sir S. Radhakrishnan, who resigned in 
order to assume the Vice Presidency of the Republic of India. Professor Zaehner is 
a specialist in Zoroastrianism. He has translated Pahlavi, especially Zervanite, texts 
and is working on a book entitled Zervan, A Zoroastrian Dilemma, which has been 
accepted for publication by the Oxford University Press. 


Abdul Hakim, Director of the Institute of Islamic Studies, Lahore, and former Head 
of the Department of Philosophy, Osmania University, spoke on “Islamic and Hindu 
Philosophical Tendencies” before the University of New Mexico Philosophical 
Society on March 5, 1952. 


G. Haloun, Professor of Chinese at Cambridge University, died recently. His suc- 
cessor has not yet been appointed. 


Arabinda Basu, formerly of the Philosophy Department at the Banaras Hindu 
University, has been appointed Lecturer in Indian Philosophy and Religion at the 
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University of Durham, Durham, England. This is the first time that work in the 
field of Indian philosophy and religion has been offered at the University. 


Dr. Richard A. Gard of the School of Advanced International Studies of the Johns 
Hopkins University has been appointed Lecturer at Otani University, Kyoto, for 
the coming year. 


The December, 1952, issue (Vol. XI, No. 1) of The Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism is devoted exclusively to Oriental art and aesthetics. The full table of 


contents of this issue will be published in the April, 1953, number of Philosophy 
East and West. 
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